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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ Have you seen Gen. Spinner’s letter, which 
I endorse herein? It seems that the system 
which you are endeavoring to overthrow is so 
successful that not only are the notes of all the 
National Banks good, but those of the broken 
banks are better than those of the solvent banks. 
Surely this result has never been accomplished 
before !” 


We don’t know if this correspondent agrees 
with us on the main question, but gladly reprint 
Treasurer Spinner’s letter as showing in a clear 
light what we have endeavored to maintain ; 
that is, that the credit of the National Bank- 
Notes is not in any part derived from the Banks ; 
and consequently, that the eighteen millions a | 
year paid to them out of our taxes is so much | 
thrown away. Indeed, it is worse than that; 
for it goes to aid them in stimulating specula- 
tion. 

We had the whole experience of the Bank of 
England before us, and had succeeded in the | 
introduction of a currency (Greenbacks) to the | 
extent of four hundred millions of dollars (be- | 
ing really a loan without interest to the United | 
States), when we went to work to build up a) 
system of pet banks forty times as bad as those 
of President Jackson’s disastrous experiment, 
and this in order to supersede this gene in- 
valuable, and costless currency by another 
which costs us already much more than the 
whole expenses of Government under John 
Quincy Adams. So absurd a course is certain 
to affect the national credit ; for it does not mat- 
ter how rich we are if we waste our money thus 
extravagantly. 





TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WasuinctTon, May 16, 1866. 

Dear Sir, —Your letter of the 10th instant 
has just now been received. You ask, to what 
extent is the government liable for the redemp- 
tion of the notes of the national banks? I an-| 
swer, to the full nominal face value of every | 
note issued by the Comptroller of the Currency 
to a bank, and by the bank put into circulation. 

You ask, should the bank-deposits with the 
United-States Treasurer to secure the circulat- 








ing notes, with the banks depositing them, be | 
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inadequate to the redemption of the notes of 
the bank, by reason of the securities deposited, 
is the Government bound to redeem the notes 
at par ? 

he forty-seventh section of the National 
Currency Act not only age the right to forfeit 
all the securities held for any deficiency; but 
the Government has a first and paramount lien 
upon all the assets of a defaulting bank. I 
therefore answer this question affirmatively. 

You ask again, ‘Could the absolute failing 
of a national bank impair the value of the cir- 
culating notes of the bank making such failure ? 
I answer, no. On the contrary, the notes of a 
national bank that has failed are rather better 
than those of a bank in good standing if away 
from the business marts or commercial centres 
of the country, for the reason that the Treas- 
urer of the United States becomes the cashier 
of such defaulting bank, and will, through his 
assistants and other Government officers, re- 
deem such circulation. 

You ask, further, are the notes of the United- 
States Treasury, beyond the fact of their being 
legal tenders, a greater security to the holders 
than the currency of the national banks? The 
United-States legal-tender notes afford no 
greater security to the holder than the notes of 
national banks. The only real difference be- 
tween the two is, that, while the latter are only 
a legal tender from and to the Government, the 
former are such legal tender from and to all 

arties, whether municipalities, corporations, or 
individuals. Very respectfully yours, 


F. E. Sprnner, Treasurer. 


Even if we were not the Editor of the Living 
Age, we should not like to be the Prince of 
Wales. The articles on him, and ‘on what 
Englishmen would like best to be, may be read 
together. Cobbett said he would undertake to 
find a respectable person willing to perform all 
the duties of King of England for forty pounds 
ayear. Perhaps he might have done so: but 
the Prince is dissatisfied though he gets so much 
more ! 

Industrial Partnership is especially adapted 
to this country. The Tribune office is so car- 
ried on, and, no doubt, .many other establish- 
ments, 
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Brewer's Calendar of State Papers. Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Right Hon. 
the Master of the Rolls. London: 1862-4. 


Ir is difficult to understand how future 
historical writers will be able to deal with 
the superabundant supply of materials now 
forthcoming, not only from the researches 
of private individuals, but from the publica- 
tion by various Governments of an immense 
amount of evidence and correspondence 
heretofore jealously concealed in their re- 
spective archives. “Our own series of Cal- 
endars of the State — published under 
the authority of the Master of the Rolls, 
has now reached to no less than twenty-six 
portly volumes, extending from the year 
1509 to 1665, and we must say that a more 
useful and important literary work has nev- 
er been accomplished at the public expense. 
Every document contained in the volumi- 
nous records of the realm is here at least 
described. The more interesting are deci- 
phered and quoted; and although these 
records must obviously be regarded as the 
materials of history rather than as history 
itself, the authenticity of contemporary evi- 
dence and the lifelike hetnasonn character 
they give to the study of a departed age, 
have peculiar charms for the reader. We 
have already on a former occasion shown to 
what an extent these papers illustrate the 
singular history of the first marriage of 
Queen Katharine of Arragon; and we now 
se to borrow from the Calendar of Mr. 

rewer some account of another Princess 
whose matrimonial adventures were equally 
strange, though far less tragical than those 
of the divorced Queen of Henry VIII. 

Mr. Brewer’s Calendar embraces the cor- 
respondence of the early years of the reign’ 
of Henry VIII., from 1509 to 1518, and it 
will be remembered that Mr. Froude, 
though he has prefaced his work by a gen- 
eral introduction of considerable interest in 
itself, takes as his point of departure the 
end of Wolsey’s career. Mr. Brewer serves 
as a guide to a correspondence which gives 
a very full picture of the important events 
which preceded that period ; we gather our 
own conceptions of the characters who fig- 
ured on the stage and we discover to what 
an extent England was taking a part in 
European affairs before the date selected by 
Mr. Froude as his starting-point. The in- 


troductory essay on the earlier portion of, 


the reign of Henry VIII, prefixed to this 
volume, is a masterly production, which ex- 
hibits at a glance the person and the court 
of the youthful English monarch, the ad- 
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ministrative genius of Wolsey, and the as- 
cendency which England rapidly acquired, 
— the accession of Henry VIII.,in the 
affairs of Europe. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more graphic, 
and we may almost say dramatic, than the 
impression which the reader receives from 
works like that of Mr. Brewer, which give 
more or less in extenso the very words and 
writings of the leading personages. And 
when it is remembered that amongst these 
are included Henry VIUII., Louis XII., Max- 
imilian and his daughter aret of Sa- 
voy, Francis I., Ferdinand of Arragon, Leo 
X., Wolsey, Tunstal Fox, Sir T. More, 
besides the statesmen who exercised a lead- 
ing influence in the councils of the respect- 
ive Sovereigns, it is hardly too much to say 
with the editor of these papers that they 
present a mass of materials, not only for the 
reign of Henry VIII., but of Europe gener- 
ally, to which, in interest and completeness, 
no parallel can be found in this or any oth- 
er country. 

Mr. Brewer has, in our opinion, met with 
unmerited reproach for incorporating in 
his work resumés of the despatches of ‘Gus 
tiniani first published by Mr. Rawdon 
Brown ; but he informs us that the plan of 
his work did not confine him to a bare cat- 
alogue of the Public Records preserved in 
the State Paper Office, and in these vol- 
umes he has included all other original doc- 
uments which could be found to illustrate 
his history of the period. By so doing he 
has given a continuous character to much 
which would otherwise have been fragmen- 
tary. Forthe same reason, though scareely 
to the same degree, we think he has done 
well to include portions of the correspon- 
dence of Erasmus, affording an insight into 
the studious life of that age, which was not 
then to the same extent as in modern times 
separated by a broad line of distinction 
from the more active life of the council- 
chamber or camp. It is agreeable to turn 
at times from the intricacies of political com- 
binations, and from the wearisome corre- 
spondence of political agents, to the letters 
of literary men, and to find the silver 
thread of study and contemplation running 
through the tangled web of public affairs. 

We can hear Erasmus as he talks of the 
progress of his New Testament, and learn 
the early impressions produced by the pub- 
lication of More’s ‘ Utopia;’ and if at the 
same time we are reminded not only of the 
wit, but also of some of the more question- 
able characteristics of the ‘ Epistole obscu- 
rorum Virorum,’ the picture of the times is 
rendered more interesting and complete. 
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We have alluded, however, only to the 
names of the leading men concerned, but 
these Calendars are full of particulars re- 
garding many of the women whose fortunes 
were mixed up in events of historic impor- 
tance. Until the publication of Mr. Ber- 

enroth’s Calendar, comparatively little was 
nown of the interesting particulars con- 
nected. with the marriage of Katharine of 
Arragon; and Mr. Brewer now gives us 
the curious details of the history of Mary 
the sister of Henry VIII. Although the 
story of this Princess as now presented to 
the reader is wanting in many of the pa- 
thetic points of interest connected with 
Katharine, we have thought that it is so full 
of varying events, and so characteristic of 
the times, that we shall be doing a service 
to many readers by giving them the sub- 
stance of what Mr. Brewer’s volumes con- 
tain on the subject. 

The Princess Mary, youngest daughter of 
Henry VII., her sister Margaret having 
married James IV. of Scotland, had been 
in 1506, in accordance with the usage of 
times when royal marriages were made so 
subservient to political purposes, affianced 
by her father to the infant Prince Charles, 
afterwards to become celebrated as Empe- 
ror, but even then, by his relationship to 
the Emperor Maximilian and to the Span- 
ish sovereigns, one of the greatest matches 
in Christendom. The proposed marriage 
was thus in ful] accordance with the 
shrewdness which characterised the policy 
of Henry VII., nor did it lose its political 
significance in the eyes of his successor 
ae the death of the Archduke Philip 
placed Charles in the position of heir to the 
crown of Castile. But the position of the 
other principals concerned was also to be 
affected by this and other political considera- 
tions. Ferdinand of Arragon, old, selfish, and 
deceitful, was the first to show disinclination 
to the marriage. Jealous as he had been 
of the rights of the Archduke Philip, he was 
not likely to view with much favour an 
alliance which would strengthen the posi- 
tion of the youthful heir; and when by the 
acquisition of Navarre, not effected without 
the concurrent action of Henry VIII., he 
had secured important advantages, no prin- 
ciples of honour, no gratitude for obliga- 
tions, or considerations of existing family 
connection, were sufficient to counterbal- 
ance a policy founded only on motives of 
self-interest. 

It would, on the other hand, be difficult 
to give to the policy of Maximilian even so 
consistent a motive. Few characters in 
history figure in a more pitiable light than 


that of this Sovereign, as judged by the 
correspondence in Mr. Brewer’s volumes. 
Wavering and uncertain in his policy, 
money was his object, and for money he 
was ever ready to make any sacrifice. As 
Pope Julius expressed himself regarding 
him, ‘Imperator est levis et inconstans: 
aliene pecunie semper mendicus 

est tamen conciliandus nomine diaboli, et 
pecunia ei semper est danda.’ A tone of 
| ridicule as regards the royal medicant runs 
throughout the correspondence of the states- 
men of the day, and specially in the de- 
spatches of the English agents who were 
frequently concerned in pecuniary trans- 
actions with him; for in these times, as in 
more modern instances, we find Germany 
looking to England for the means to enable 
it to fight its own battles. 

Hume appears to have somewhat under- 
valued the policy pursued by Henry and by 
Wolsey with a view to counteract the suc- 
cesses of Francis in his first Milanese cam- 
Raise, by purchasing the concurrence of 

aximilian. It is evident, indeed, that, in 
spite of the difficulties which attached to 
any co-operation with the Emperor, an im- 
portant check was thus placed on French 
designs in Italy ; but this was not effected 
without a large expenditure of English gold, 
disbursed in the hands of Maximilian’s 
Swiss auxiliaries, so far at least. as it could 
be kept from his own clutches. 

The correspondence of Wingfield and 
Pace, the two agents employed by Henry 
in this matter, is most interesting, and the 
contrast between the two characters is well 
worth study in their despatches. Wing- 
field, a veteran agent, credulous and feeble, 
but withal a salicanas in his tone — a very 
pantaloon of Tislonatiats — was called upon 
‘to co-operate with Richard Pace, an agent 
of a totally different character. Our read- 
ers will recollect Shakspeare’s allusion to 
the latter : — 


Camp. Was he not held a learned man ? 
Wolsey. Yes, surely. 
ity They will not stick to say you envied 
im, 
And fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man. 


Richard Pace appears to have been a 
shrewd and determined agent, undaunted 
by Maximilian’s threats, inaccessible to his 
blandishments, and patient under the se- 
vere trials to which he was subjected by his 
fidelity to the interests intrusted to him. 
Writing from a bed of sickness or from pris- 
on, and even when summarily dismissed by 
the Emperor, we find the same constancy 
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and incorruptibility. Joint action between 
two such opposite characters was manifestly 
impossible. Wingfield’s easy nature was 
necessarily irritated by the unyielding dis- 
position of his colleague. Personal jeal- 
ousy was soon to follow, and querulous com- 
plaints against the confidence which Henr 

reposed in Pace. But the King and his 
Minister were not the men to misunder- 
stand the true state of things. ‘To be 
plain with you,’ wrote Henry to Wingfield, 
‘we now evidently perceive, more by your 
own writings than by the relation of others, 
that ye ay | better opinion in yourself 
than your wisdom or qualities can attain to, 
not only by elation of a glorious mind, but 
moved by the instigation of malice against 
our Secretary, Mr. Pace, have more con- 
sidered your sensual appetite than regard- 


ed our commandments, weal, profit, or sure- | 


ty.” Better, added the angry monarch, that 
Wingfield had not been born than that in- 
convenience should result from his ‘ vain- 

lorious ways, more studying to win thanks 
there, than regarding our honour and prof- 
it.’ But we must leave the poor old knight 
in the midst of his tribulations, and only 
wonder that Henry did not forthwith ac- 
cede to his request that his poverty might be 
remembered, and that he might be permit- 
ted to retire and make his pilgrimage to 
Our Lady of Walsingham, * where, as he 
wrote, ‘ by the leave of God I would gladly 
leave my beard, which is now of so strange 
a colour that I need none other arms or her- 
ald to show what favour I am worthy or 
like to have from henceforth amongst ladies 
and gentlewomen.’ 

We have digressed thus far from the his- 
tory of Mary and her fortunes, as it was 
necessary to allude to the characters con- 
cerned in the matter of her marriage with 
Charles of Castille. Whatever might be 
the interests and inclinations of Ferdinand 
and Maximilian, they could not ignore the 
engagement contracted with Henry VII. ; 
but it was in spite of his inclinations that 
Ferdinand in 1509 ratified the engagement, 


for Henry’s agent, Knight, reported that," 


‘whether he feareth that the Prince waxeth 
too ripe in age, or that he remembereth old 
injuries, or that he would dissever the mar- 
riage, your Grace may truly imagime that 
he is not well disposed.’ In like manner in 
1513 Maximilian also signed the articles of 
the marriage, which was fixed to take place 
in the following year, but again we find the 


* A very few years were to see the end of this 
shrine. In 1538, the wonder-working image was 
brought to Chelsea and there burnt. (Paston Let- 
ters, note to letter xvi.) 





same agent stating that the Emperor was 
not to be trusted, and that he had instruct- 
ed Margaret to defer the marriage on the 
plea of the Prince’s health; and Charles’s 
own Council, acting under French inflt- 
ence, also appear to have desired to raise 
difficulties on the ground that the Prince - 
was but a child and Mary full-grown. 
Henry VIII. was not likely to sulfmit to 
such hesitations. Explanations were de- 
manded, and his Ambassador at Brussels 
was directed to make preparations for the 
marriage, but delays and evasions were the 
only result: and at length, as Henry him- 
self informed Margaret’s envoy, Gerard de 
Pleine, it was the common talk of Europe 
that the delay was only designed to break 
off the engagement. It is with little sur- 
prise, therefore, that we read a public in- 
strument, signed by Mary herself in July, 
1514, by which the alliance was formally re- 


/nounced by the Princess; but that which 


does occasion a shock to the feelings of the 
reader is that Henry’s announcement of 
this step to Leo,X. is coupled with the in- 
telligence that Mary was now betrothed to 
Louis XII. of France. A husband‘ of the 
mature age of fifty-two was thus substituted 
for a boy of fourteen ! 

Political causes had doubtless a para- 
mount influence in inducing Henry to re- 
linquish the alliance with Charles. The 
contract had been entered into, so far as he 
was concerned, only as part of an arrange- 
ment between Henry, Maximilian, and Fer- 
dinand, for joint action against France, but 
the agreement was soon violated by a truce 
between the two latter and Louis. Henry’s 
position was thus altered ; it was, moreover, 
not unnatural for him to be indignant at the 
treatment to which his sister had been ex- 
posed. For that treatment was hard. The 
Princess, as described in a letter to Marga- 
ret, was ‘a beautiful lady ; her deportment. 
exquisite both in conversation and dancing. 
She is very lively and well brought up, and 
appears to love the prince wonderfully. 
She has a very bad picture of him, and is’ 
said to wish for his presence ten times a-’ 
day.’ From the year 1509, we find her 
styled in public documents as ‘ Princess of 
Castille.’ Margaret in her letters spoke of 
her as betrothed to the Prince; and as late - 
as December, 1513, we find Charles himself 
signing a letter to her with his name.as 
‘y’re bon mary.’ 

The contract itself, and the hesitation -of 
the Prince’s relations to fulfil it, were thus 
equally notorious; and personal dignity — 
concurred with political motives in inducing 
Henry to break off the engagement.: But 
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after the true facts of the case are thus ap- 
parent, it is amusing to find a French writer 
stating that ‘les finangailles viennent d’étre 
rompues 4 cause de quelque intrigue galante 
dont, & tort ou A raison, on accuse la 
Princesse.” 

If, however, the rupture with Charles 
was justified, the marriage with Louis was 
wholly inexcusable, even if it had not been 
accompanied by some questionable circum- 
stances to which we shall have hereafter to 
allude. But, rightly or wrongly, it was nev- 
ertheless to proceed in spite of its being 
highly unpopular with the English nobility. 
In August 1514, the marriage treaty was 
signed, and the marriage by proxy immedi- 
ately followed ; ‘the bride,’ as we are told, 

undressed and went to bed in the pres- 
~ ence of many witnesses,’ the Great Cham- 
berlain of France in his doublet and red 
hose representing Louis in a coarse ceremo- 
ny, the details of which we hesitate to trans- 
fer to these pages. A solemn espousal also, 
took place in France, where the Earl of 
Worcester represented the English Prin- 
cess. In arranging the preliminaries, we 
find Worcester remonstrating against the 
appointment of a woman of ill repute as 
one of Mary’s attendants, to which com- 
plaint Louis answered that he ‘wished she 
were brente — that there should never man 
or woman be about his wife but such as 
should be at her contentation.’ Worcester 
was also shown the jewels destined for Mary, 
the senile bridegroom informing him that 
‘ She shall not have all at once, but at di- 
vers times, for he would have many, and at 
divers times, kisses and thanks for them.’ 

We gather an impression of this amor- 
ous monarch from Peter Martyr’s, letters. 
In one of them he states, ‘The King is at 
Abbeville, waiting for his new bride, who 
will be his death. What an old valetudina- 
rian suffering from leprosy can want with 
a handsome girl of eighteen, you may infer ;’ 
and in another. Phe Frenchman went 
out to meet his bride like a gay bridegroom 

rched on a Spanish war-horse, licking his 

ips, and gulping his spittle. If be lives to 
smell the flowers of spring, you may prom- 
ise yourself five hundred autumns.’ 

The sacrifice was, however, to be made, 
and the marriage took place on the 9th of 
October. The first results we learn in a 
letter from the new Queen to Henry dated 
a few days later; — 


‘The morn next after my marriage all my 
other man servants were discharged, and like- 
wise my mother Gilford with my women and 
maidens, except such as never had experience 


nor knowledge how to advertise and give me 
counsel in any time of need, which is to be 
Seared more shortly than your Grace thought at the 
time of my departing.’ 


And this was the way in which the prom- 
ised ‘ contentation’ as regarded Mary’s at- 
tendants was carried out by Louis, who, in 
Worcester’s words, ‘ yet lieth still, ever ex- 
cusing himself by his gout.’ Nor could 
Worcester, acting in obedience to Henry’s 
instructions, bring about a better state of 
things. The only reply he could get from 
Louis was, ‘ that his wife and he be in good 
_and perfect love as ever two creatures can 
be, and both of an age to rule themselves, 
and not to have servants who should rule 
over him or her.’ And thus had the poor 
young Queen to accept her fate. She had 
not, however, long to endure it. 

A new actor is now to appear on the 
scene, and one destined to take a prominent 
part in Mary’s fortunes. This was Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk, Henry’s favourite, 
and one whose history bears some curious 
analogy to that of his Royal master. He 
appears to have married four wives and was 
also contracted in marriage to Elizabeth 
Grey, heiress of Viscount Lisle, which title 
was then conferred on him by Henry VIII. 
but surrendered when the lady refused to 
fulfil the engagement; and it appears from 
Mr. Brewer’s interesting preface that Suf- 
folk’s matrimonial connexions had been 
peculiar. Contracted in marriage during 
the reign of Henry VII. to Anne Brown, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Brown, Governor 
of Calais, he obtained’ a dispensation and 
married his aunt Margaret Mortymer. 
From her he subsequently separated on the 
plea of prohibited affinity, and then mar- 
ried his first love, by whom he had two 
daughters. Eventually, in 1528, he obtained 
a Papal Bull annulling all objections which 
might be raised on account of these previ- 
ous engagements. We learn, moreover, 
from other papers contained in Mr. Brewer's 
volumes, the particulars of a somewhat ad- 
vanced flirtation between Suffolk and Mar- 
garet of Austria. Nor was Henry indiffer- 
ent in the matter; he appears to have 
seem the suit of his favourite; and though 

fargaret ultimately declined her consent, 
it is evident from her letters that she did 
so from no personal repugnance to Suffolk. 
Such were the antecedents of the agent 
selected by Henry to proceed to France 
at this period in Mary’s fortunes. He was 
sent ostensibly with the object of repre- 
senting English chivalry at the tournaments 
held in honour of the marriage, but he was 
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entrusted also with a secret negotiation, 
one of the main objects of which appears 
to have been to put forward a claim ad- 
vanced by Henry on the crown of Castille, 
by virtue of the inheritance of Katharine 
the Queen. 

At Beauvais, Suffolk’s first meeting took 
place with the King and Queen of France, 
and there hé found Louis in bed, afid Mary 
seated by his bedside. Invited by Louis to 
another interview, Suffolk reports, ‘ whane 
I came thyr a made me to kyes hys dawt- 
tares.’ But if as regards the political ob- 
jects he did not make much progress, his 
achievements at the tournament may have 
afforded some consolation, for, as Mar 
herself reported, Louis said of the English 
champions, that ‘they did shame aule 
Franse.’ 

And thus the last year of Louis’ life drew 
to a close, for early in January, 1515, we 
have a letter from Wolsey to Mary Queen 
of France, anticipating the immediate de- 
cease of her husband, and offering her his 
advice and consolation in ‘this heaviness 
among strangers.’ But while he urged her 
‘not by extremity of sorrow to hurt her 
noble person,’ we learn his opinion of the 
risks to which she was exposed, from his 
earnest advice, ‘ If any motions of marriage 


or other offers of fortune be made unto 
you, in no wise give hearing to them.’ 
From what quarter were these overtures 


to proceed? Had the Cardinal received 
intelligence of the admiration of Francis ? 
or was the caution necessary with reference 
to a more dangerous pretender? The ques- 
tion is soon answered, and the solution 
sufficiently startling, but we do not advance 
much towards it by Mary’s reply to Wolsey. 
‘ Whereas,’ wrote she, ‘ you advise me that 
I shall make no promise, I trust the King 
my brother and you will not reckon in me 
such childhood.” 

Whatever might be the secret designs of 
the principals concerned, the event had 
come: Louis was dead; and a mission of 
condolence, and congratulation — Le Roi 
est mort, vive le Roi— was a necessary 
consequence; nor was Henry’s choice of 
an ambassador without its own significance. 
Suffolk, a not unwilling emissary, was again 
to proceed.to Paris, and we seem almost to 
revert to the times and morality of Henry 
VII., when we find that the principal ob- 
ject with which he was charged was to 
secure for his Sovereign the reversion of 
Mary’s fortune and jewels. 

As far as Mary herself was concerned, 
there was a promptness in sacrifice in this 
respect. In his first letter to Henry, Suf- 
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folk stated that the Queen had determined 
to surrender to him all that belonged to her 
in right of her late husband. But in what 
words did Suffolk convey this intimation ? 
‘T find you so good lord to me that she and 
I have no more to content your Grace.’ 

‘She and I’ were Suffolk’s words, and 
we find the same ca green in a letter 
from Mary to Wolsey of about the same 
date. Intimate relations, if not a previous 
understanding, were thus at once suggested. 
Nor did it seem otherwise to Francis, the 
new sovereign, for in Suffolk’s next report 
to Wolsey, we have the details of a curious 
interview in which Francis hastened to in- 
form Suffolk that he was aware that the 
object of his mission was his own marriage 
with the widowed Queen. ‘ Reckon not 
such great folly in me,’ was Suffolk’s reply ; 
but he must have found it hard to maintain 
his composure when he learnt from Francis 
that the Queen herself was his informant, 
and that it was his royal intention to exert 
his influence with Henry in favour of the 
marriage. 

So far therefore as the Cardinal’s advice 
to Mary was concerned she was not dis- 
posed to hurt her noble person by extremity 
of sorrow. But how did Wolsey receive 
the intelligence? Certainly not with sur- 
prise; on the contrary, we find him ex- 
pressing not only his own pleasure, but that 
of his Sovereign, at the communications 
which had passed between Francis and 
Suffolk. Wolsey’s cautions to Mary must 
therefore have referred to the pretentions 
which foreign princes might advance to her 
hand, and public rumour was not slow in 

gesting such alliances. It was even 
hinted that Francis himself might appear 
in the character of 4 suitor, and Wolsey’s 
advice might not appear out of place when 
we find that Mary herself told Suffolk that 
Francis had from the first been importunate 
with her ‘in divers matters not to her hon- 
our,’ and that her explanations to him were 
the result of the apprehensions she enter- 
tained of his possible designs. 

Whatever might have been the original 
designs of Francis, he appears, however, to 
have loyally fulfilled his promise to Suffolk ; 
but his letter to Henry was without imme- 
diate effect, so far as the latter was con- 
cerned, and Mary was ordered not to con- 
sent to a marriage in France, but to return 
to England. Suffolk, on the other hand, 
was to some extent comforted by a letter 
from Wolsey, stating that ‘the hope that 
the King hath to obtain the plate and 
jewels is the thing that now stayeth his 
Grace constantly to assent that ye should 
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marry his sister, the lack whereof might 
make him cold and remiss, whereof all men 
in England except his Grace and me would 
be right glad.’ And he also explained that 
Henry’s refusal to give a direct answer was 
the result of his fear lest Francis should 
conclude that the consent to the marriage 
with Suffolk had been granted prior to his 
mission to France. . far Henry had 
thus committed himself will shortly appear, 
but we would first deal with Mary herself. 

She was now more or less a free agent. 
Distance separated her from the immediate 
influence of her brother, and from Wolsey’s 
prudential suggestions. A Tudor in blood, 
she had all the wilful and headstrong char- 
acteristics of her race. Bearing these con- 
siderations in mind, the reader is less sur- 

rised, if not absolutely prepared, when he 
sees her next step. hat that step was 
we learn from a letter to Henry from Suf- 
folk: —‘So it is,’ wrote the Duke, ‘that 
when I came to Paris the Queen was in 
hand with me the first day I came, and said 
that she must be short with me, and open 
to me her pleasure and mind. She began 
to show how good lady she was to me, and 
if I would be ordered by her she would nev- 
er have none but me. She then. expressed 
her fears of being forced to consent to some 
other alliance, ‘ and with that she wept, Sir ; 
I never saw woman so weep.’ Suffolk’s 
sition was a trying one. He could not 
but fear Henry’s resentment at a precipi- 
tate and unauthorised act; but, on the oth- 
er hand, here was the lady of his affections 
saying to him, ‘If you will not be content 
to follow my end, look never after this day 
to have the proffer again.’ These were Mary’s 
very words, and we read with no surprise 
the conclusion as reported by Suffolk to 
Henry, ‘ And so she and I were married.’ 
Nor were his explanations to Wolsey less 
explicit. ‘The Queen,’ wrote Suffolk, 
‘would never let me be in rest till I had 
granted her to be married. And so, to be 
lain with you, I have married her heartily,’ 
insomuch indeed that he did not refrain 
from an allusion to consequent anticipa- 
tions. “The fact is, that scarcely a month 
had elapsed since the death of her deceased 
husband before Mary became the wife of 
Suffolk. 

Wolsey must have been sorely tried by 
this precipitation. No wonder that in his 
reply to Suffolk he stated that he had re- 
ceived the intelligence ‘with sorrowful 
heart.’ He Hohe that he was perplexed 
what to do under the circumstances, con- 
sidering that Henry had been content ‘ that 
with good order, and saving of his honour, 


Suffolk should have in marriage the said 
- soi All ry ia a advise was that- 

enry’s anger sho met by an appeal 
to his’ cupility in the shape of parent 
ate cession of Mary’s ‘eer and dower. 
Still the case was critical. ‘ Cursed be the 
blind affection and counsel that have 
brought ye hereunto, . . . Ye put your- 
self in the greatest danger that ever man 
was.’ These were the only consolations 
which the Cardinal could offer. 

The true explanation of the whole affair 
is, however, best gathered from a letter 
which Mary addressed to her brother, and 
the draft of which as corrected by Wolsey 
is still extant. In this letter she stated that, 
‘ for the furtherance of your affairs, ye moved 
me to marry my lord and.late husband 
King Louis of France, whose soul God 
pardon though I understood he was very aged 
and sickly” She had, however, consented 
on the understanding, that, if she survived 
Louis, Henry would ‘never provoke or 
move her but as her own heart and mind 
should be best pleased; and that whereso- 
ever she should dispose herself ye would 
wholly be content with the same.’ And now 
that she was free, ‘remembering the great 
virtues which I have seen and perceived in 
my Lord of Suffolk, to whom I have always 
been of good mind as ye well know,’ she 
stated that she had determined to marry 
him: ‘the same,’ added she, ‘ hath proceed- 
ed only of mine own mind without any re- 
quest or labour of my said Lord of Suffolk 
or any other.’ 

Nor did she refrain from threats in case 
her wishes should be overruled, for in anoth- 
er letter to Henry she wrote — 


‘ An if your Grace will have granted me mar- 
ried in any place saving whereas my mind is, 
I will be there, whereas your Grace nor no other 
shall have any joy of me; for I promise your 
Grace you shall hear that I will be in some re- 


ligious house, the which I think your Grace 
would be very sorry of, and all your realm.’* 


The facts of the case are now clear be- 
yond disputt. The marriage with Louis 
was one of policy. It was subject to the 
condition that, if Mary became a widow, 
she should be free to follow her own inclina- 
tions. The direction of those inclinations 
was no secret to Henry ; and as regards Suf- 
folk, though he may have proceeded to 
France fettered by obligations towards his 
Sovereign, the precipitate marriage was an 


* Wood, Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, 
vol. i. p. 188; in the first volume of which work 
many of Mary’s letters are inserted, 
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act for which he can hardly be held respon- 
sible. In judging Henry’s proceedings in 
this matter, we must bear in mind the dif- 
ferent practise of those days as regarded 
marriages between the Blood Royal and 
subjects of the Crown. Henry had more- 
over, as we have already seen, urged a mar- 
riage between Suffolk and the Archduchess 
Margaret, and he was thus in no position 
to object to a marriage between Suffolk and 
his own sister on the plea of disparity of 
rank and birth. But it is impossible to learn 
without distaste the details of a marriage 
between —_— in such acknowledged dis- 
arity of years and health as Louis and 
ary, even if it had not been coupled with 
asecret understanding so discreditable to 
the parties concerned. Henry’s compunc- 
tions in the matter were not, however, likely 
to be of long duration. His political object 
had failed on the death of Louis, and itnow 
only remained for him to turn the new state 
of things to his own profit by securing for 
himself the lion’s share of his sister’s dower 
and property; the precipitate marriage 
ny ary and Suffolk more or less at 
is disposal in this respect. 

The romance of the history is thus at an 
end, and there is little further connected with 
Mary’s fortunes deserving special attention. 
Paris, which Suffolk describes as ‘lyke a 
stynkyng pryson,’ had no further attrac- 
tions for bride or bridegroom, who prepared 
for their return to the English shore. But, 
as Wolsey had anticipated, public feeling 
in England was unfavourable to the mar- 
riage. On his arrival in England, Suffolk 
scarcely ventured to quit the Royal resi- 
dence; and he wrote to Henry, throwing 
himself on his mercy, and stating his con- 
viction that all the members of the King’s 
Counsel, with the exception of Wolsey, were 
determined on his death or imprisonment. 
In spite of this state of popular feeling, the 
marriage was again solemnised at Green- 
wich in May, 1515, in the presence of Henry 
and Queen Katharine. But for once Henry 
showed some anxiety to avoid public scan- 
dal, and Sir W. Sidney was despatched by 
him to the Court of France with a view to 
secure the silence of Francis with respect 
to the secret marriage. With the informa- 
tion now available, the terms of Sidney’s in- 
structions are curious : —‘ Considering that 
there be no man privy of the said secret mar- 
riage, but only the said French King and 
Henry to whom he had declared the same,’ 
Sidney was desired to say that, ‘ the King’s 
Grace desireth and perfectly trusteth that 
for the honour of the said French Queen, 
and for avoiding of all evil bruits thereof, 


the French King will reserve and keep the 
same at all times hereafter secret to himself, 
without. making any creature privy thereun- 
to, like as the King shall do for his part.’ The 
industry of modern research, has, however, 
as we have seen, made fruitless any attempt 
at reticence in the matter. 

The price of Henry’s acquiescence was all 
that now remained to be arranged. Even 
whilst Suffolk was in France, money trans- 
actions had already passed between Henry . 
and his favourite in the shape of a loan from 
Henry secured on Suffolk’s plate. But the - 
King took care that he should be no loser, 
and full paticulars are forthcoming as to the 
formal agreements into which he entered 
with Suffolk and Mary, securing the repay- 
ment of his advances and a very profitable 
interest in her property and dowry. 

Yet Suffolk’s position in his Sovereign’s 
favour does not appear to have been shaken 
even by matters of this description, so often 
the cause of antipathies and estrangement. 
A few months subsequent to the marriage, 
Giustiniani, the Venetian Ambassador, de- 
scribes Suffolk as in the possession of author- 
ity nag less than that of the King, and 
mentions his name in connexion with the 
question of a successor to Henry were he to 
die without male issue. The following year 
(1516), Henry himself, with Wolsey as his 
colleague acted as godfather to Henry Earl 
of Lincoln, Suffolk’s eldest born. In 1517, 
Queen Katharine, with Henry’s daughter 
Mary, stood as godmothers of Suffolk’s 
daughter Frances in the Church of Bishops, 
Hatfield, ‘ hung with arras of the history of 
Holofernes and Hercules ;’ and later on a 
third daughter, Eleanor, was the last issue 
of this marriage. 

It is curious to trace how this marriage be- 
tween Mary and Suffolk has connected many 
of the existing families of the British aristoc- 
racy with the blood royal, and curious also 
to recall some of the subsequent historié in- 
cidents connected with the fortunes of their 
descendants. The Earl of Lincoln, the onl 
son, died indeed unmarried, but the oft. 
spring of his sisters Frances and Eleanor 
were destined to hold a place in English 
history. 

Of these ladies the first, Lady Frances, 
by her marriage with Henry Grey, Marquis 
of Dorset, and afterwards by creation Duke 
of Suffolk, was the mother of three daugh- 
ters, Lady Jane Grey, Lady Katharine, and 
Lady Mary. To mention Lady Jane is only 
to bring back the recollections of a touching 
nature, of rare accomplishments, and of a 
hard fate. Nor was the lot of her sister Kath- 








arine less sad, though its end was deferred 
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for many subsequent years. She was mar- 
ried, in form only as it is said, at the time 
of the Northumberland conspiracy, to the 
son of Lord Pembroke, but the marriage 
was declared invalid, and she became an 
object of suspicion and dislike to Elizabeth, 
to whom, according to the terms of the will 
of Henry VIII., she stood next in succes- 
sion. Mr. Froude gives us some curious de- 
tails of communications which passed be- 
-tween Katharine and de Feria, Philip’s am- 
bassador in England, from which it is evi- 
dent how much importance was attached to 
her position by the politicians of the day. 
And when in 1561, and after she was dis- 
covered to be enciente, she declared herself 
to be the wife of Lord Hertford, eldest son 
of the Protector by his second wife, there 
were not wanting reasons for supposing that 
the marriage was connected with political 
objects. ya such, at all events, it was 
treated by Elizabeth. Hertford was fined in 
the sum of 5,000/., and confined nine years 
in the Tower. His unfortunate wife was 
committed to ‘the same prison. An Arch- 
bishop was summoned to pronounce the 
marriage invalid and the children illegiti- 
mate ; and the subsequent death of Lady 
Katharine was attributed to the sufferings 
occasioned by a long imprisonment. From 
this marriage, however, the validity of which 
we learn from Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages’ 
was afterwards finally established at com- 
mon law by the verdict of a jury, there de- 





connexions with the blood royal. In the 
reign of James I., the Marquis of Hertford, 
who was afterwards by reversal of attain- 
der to become Duke of Somerset, having 
attempted without the previous consent of 
his sovereign to marry Lady Arabella Stuart, 
was compelled to fly the kingdom, and it 
was only by distinguished military services 
that he was again restored to royal favour. 
The weaker delinquent was as usual the 
victim : Lady Arabella was committed to 
the Tower, where she died in 1660. 

So far as the issue of Lady Frances were 
concerned, the ill fate of Lady Jane and 
Lady Katharine had not yet deserted the 
blood. Nor was Lady Mary, the third sis- 
ter, more fortunate. According to the au- 
thorities quoted by Mr. Froude, she got her- 
self married in the Palace itself ‘by an old 
priest in a short gown’ to Thomas Keys, 
the Serjeant Porter. Lady Mary was the 
smallest woman in the Court, and Thomas 
the largest man, so much is reported of the 
contracting parties. On the marriage being 
discovered the Serjeant was sent to the 
Fleet, and Mary to some place of pri- 
vate confinement; and the officials under- 
took the steps necessary for the dissolution 
of the marriage. 

Such was the fate of these ladies, who 
might at one time, in the event of Elizabeth’s 
death without heirs, have been in succession 
to the Crown of England. We must not, 


| however, quit the subject without mention 


scended in direct order of lineage six Dukes | of Eleanor, the third child of Mary and 
of Somerset, and it was only in 1750 that | Suffolk. This Lady married Henry Clif- 
on the death of Algernon seventh Duke, the | ford, second Earl of Cumberland, a lofty al- 
ducal title reverted to Sir Edward Seymour | liance for him, but the expense of which, as 
as representing the descendants of the Pro- Hartley Coleridge tells ‘us, involved the 
tector by his first wife, and it is with this | alienation of his oldest manor. Those who 
branch that the title has from that period | are familiar with the ‘ Northern Worthies’ 
vested. | —the book to which we allude — will 
Other ducal houses of the present day | scarcely need to be reminded of the event- 
trace their descent to a like origin. In 1796 | ful life of Lady Eleanor’s son, George third 
the widow of the last Duke of Chandos (of | Earl, with its varied adventures by sea and 
the extinct family of Brydges), being her- | by land; nor yet of the still more interest- 
self the sole representative of the marriage | ing biography of his daughter Anne, succes- 
of Lady Frances and Dorset, married Rich- | sively the wife and widow of the Earls of 
ard, second Marquis of Buckingham and | Dorset and of Pembroke, and her struggles 
Chandos, who was subsequently created | to restore the fortunes of her house and to 
Duke. The House of Buccleuch is also con- | maintain the family rights. She did not, 
nected by intermarriage through the Cardi-| however, persevere in establishing her 
ans and Montagus; and the marriage of |.right to the Barony of Clifford, and it was 
lizabeth, daughter of Algernon seventh | not till 1775 that the succession to that 
Duke of Somerset, with Sir Hugh Smithson, | honour was restored to her descendants, 
to whom the Earldom of Northumberland | with whom it has since remained vested in 
reverted, has preserved to us in title at | the family of De Clifford. 
least the historic name of the Percies. But we must hasten to a conclusion, and 
In ‘tracing these descents, it is curious to | only add that Margaret, the daughter ot 
find other instances of the inconvenient | Lady Eleanor by the Earl of Oonketall: 
results which have attended matrimonial | married Henry Stanley, fourth Earl of 
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Derby; and it is owing to their descent 
from this source that many families of our 
existing aristocracy, including the noble 
houses which represent the Bridgewater 
Peerage, the Earl of Jersey, the e of 
Athol, and the Marquis of Hastings, found 
their right to quarter the royal arms of 
England. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 


La Jeunesse de Mazarin. Par M. Victor 
Cousin Paris: 1865. 


Tus book contains some novel and inter- 
esting details of the youth of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, and an elaborate account of his first 
essay and triumph in diplomacy. Few of 
our readers are acquainted with this part of 
the life of that eminent personage. They 
are familiar with his successful manhood, 
when, pursuing the system of Richelieu, he 
secured the ascendency of France in Eu- 
rope, and inaugurated the despotism of 
Louis XIV. ; and, notwithstanding De Retz 
and Brienne, they can appreciate the subtle 
craft of the statesman who baffled the dead- 
ly plots of the Importans, and reduced the 
anarchy of the Fronde to order. But it is 
not likely that they have followed carefully 
the long game of arms and diplomacy played 
in the affair of the Mantuan succession —a 
— to the terrible contest between 

rance and the House of Austria which 
marked the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; or that they have formed a sufficient 
estimate of the ability shown by Mazarin at 
this juncture, when as a subordinate envoy 
of the Pope he secured peace for a time to 
Italy, and, though but a youth, won the re- 
spect of the foremost generals and _politi- 
cians of Europe. M. Cousin, in the volume 
before us, has related and elucidated this 
episode in the career of the Cardinal; and 
we need not say that his work forms a valu- 
able contribution to historical biography. 
He has woven into the body of his narrative 
a large mass of original documents, supplied 
either from the French Archives or the 
muniments of the Barberini family, which 
add much to our knowledge on the subject ; 
and his style and language are always flow- 
ing, agreeable, and dignified. In one par- 
ticular, however, we object to the cast of 
thought displayed in this volume. In his 
admiration of Richelieu and Mazarin, M. 
Cousin, like too many of his countrymen, 























loses sight of the evil side of their policy, 
and of its ulterior consequences. Yet ma: 
not many of the wars and calamities whic 
for two centuries have afflicted France and 
Europe be laid to the charge of these states- 
men, who, if they enlarged the bounds of 
the kingdom, and raised the monarchy to its 
highest splendour, were the first to reduce 
to a definite system the perilous doctrine of 
natural limits, and, even more than the rule 
of the first Napoleon, destroyed the ele- 
ments of national liberty for the sake of a 
brilliant but transient despotism ? 

Giulio Mazarini (to give him for once his 
Italian patronymic) was born in 1602, his 
father being of humble origin —a retainer 
of the great house of Colonna, his mother a 
person of noble birth, of rare beauty, and of 
fine accomplishments. During the first 
years of his life he was brought up with the 
family of Philippo Colonna, grand constable 
of the kingdom of Naples, who treated him 
with peculiar regard, had sense enough to 
appreciate his talents, and introduced him 
at an early age to the best circles of Rome 
and Naples. The child gave promise of re- 
ssankcalibe talents; and under the care of 
the Jesuits at Rome made rapid progress in 
the education of the day, being especiall 
skilled in rhetoric and mathematics, and wit: 
an extraordinary turn for acting. His gen- 
ius did not escape the notice of his observ- 
ant and experienced teachers, who wished 
to enlist him as a recruit in their Order; 
but Mazarin declinéd a vocation in some re- 
spects not unsuited to him, though beneath 
a manly and lofty ambition.’ At the age of 
twenty the beauty of his person, the charm 
of his graceful and insinuating manners, 
and his reputation for talent and address 
had already begun to attract attention, and 
though still only a dependent of the Colon- 
nas he enjoyed a ready welcome in the best 
society of Rome and Naples. Like Riche- 
lieu, at this period of his life Mazarin be- 
came an ardent gamester; and some, who 
afterwards beheld his composure during 
many a trying: crisis of his career, remem- 
bered with what equanimity he had borne 
in youth a long run of ill-fortune at the 
gaming-table. He was wont to say ‘che ad 
uomo splendido il cielo & tesoriero,’ and he 
certainly sometimes drew largely on this 
balance. Having, on one occasion, lost 
everything he possessed except a pair of 
silk stockings, he pawned them to raise a 
few pieces in order to try his luck again. 
His confidence was rewarded and he soon 
won back the rest of his wardrobe. 

Shortly after this time the youth became 
the companion of one of the Constable’s sons 
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on a visit to the court of Madrid, which was | Cardinal informs us that when engaged in 
still the centre of European politics. It is | this duty ‘ he was a very Proteus of ene y 
probable that the remarkable spectacle of| and adroitness, and seemed endowed with 
imposing grandeur and gradual decay which | perpetual motion.’ For Mazarin’s genius 
the Escurial even then presented, did not es- | was of that kind that despises no task, how- 
cape his penetrating eye ; and to this visit we | ever humble, — is equal to any opportunity 
may ascribe his knowledge of Spanish char-| for action, and thoroughly and zealously 
acter and habits, and his familiarity with | does its work whatever may be its character 
the Spanish language. A love affair of a} or quality. It is certain, whatever the em- 
singular kind was the cause of his return to! ployment was, that from thenceforth he 
Rome; but he nevertheless applied himself| stood high in the esteem of the Papal Com- 
to the careful study of the Civil Law, an| missioner; soon afterwards we find him 
acquisition which stood him in valuable | spoken of as a rising man among the cote- 
stead in many a keen diplomatic contest. | ries of Rome; and as early as 1625 the emi- 
At twenty-two he was employed as a cap- | nent Bentivoglio commended him to a broth- 
tain of horse in the Papal service; and|er cardinal as‘a young man who was fit 
though Mazarin, in after life, never laid | without exception for everything.’ 
claim to military accomplishments, it is cer-| ‘The events, narrated at length in this 
tain that this apprenticeship proved of real volume which launched Mazarin on his bril- 
and lasting advantage to him. It gave him, | liant career, commenced in 1628. Vincent 
as in the case of Richelieu and of several | II., Duke of Mantua and Monferrat, one of 
other contemporary statesmen, a practical | those petty princes whose complicated terri- 
acquaintance with a soldier’s calling — ex- | torial rights have so often proved the occa- 
erience useful to a French minister; and | sion or the excuse of disastrous wars in 
it may have improved the strategic talent | Europe, having died in the course of the 
which, as M. Cousin observes with truth,| previous year, a contest arose about his 
was undoubtedly one of the gifts of the Car- | succession of evil omen to the repose of 
dinal. | Italy. The claim of Charles of Gonzaga, 
This education of life and books, of much | Duke of Nevers, to the Duchies was sup- 
experience and of varied culture, was not | ported by Richelieu, who, already bent on 
unfitted to form the peculiar genius ot the | his great design of weakening the power of 
young Italian adventurer. His first appear- | Spain and. Austria, sought an opportunity: 
ance in public affairs was in 1624, when the of establishing in the Peninsula a depend- 
jealousy of Austria, France, and Spain re-| ent ally of the House of Bourbon. Spain 
specting the occupation of the Valteline had | and Austria, on the other hand, ever cove- 
induced these Powers to come to an ar- | tous of aggrandisement in Italy, wished to 
rangement by which, pending future nego-| assign Mantua to the Duke of Guastalla, a 
tiations, the Pope was to hold this territory | mere creature of Ferdinand IL, and to di- 
in deposit. On this oveasion Mazarin ac-| vide the territory of Montferrat between 
ms his regiment to the neighbour-| Philip IV. and the Duke of Savoy, who, as 
hood of Milan, and saw encamped on the | holding the keys of the Alps against 
Lombard plains the armies of the three | France, was an ally of no inconsiderable 
great monarchies with whose destinies his| importance. It soon appeared that the 
own fortune was to be strangely and grand-| rival Powers, whose interests or pretensions, 
ly associated. With M. Cousin we may im- | ever clashing, were continually threatening 
agine how he appreciated the characteris- — with war, would ap eal to the 
tics of the foreign hosts — the compact or- | sword to settle this question. The Emperor 
der of the Spanish veterans, the martial | having formally refused to acknowledge the 
ride of the German horse, and the gallant | right of the Duke of Nevers, a Spanish 
aring of the chivalrous gentlemen who | and Piedmontese army entered Montierrat, 
gathered around the tent of D’Estrées. An/|in February 1628, and with the exception 
accident brought the young subaltern under | of Casale, which was invested by a descend- 
the notice of one of the High Commissioners| ant and namesake of the great Captain 
who then accompanied the Papal armies and | Gonsalvo de Cordova, soon reduced the 
in part directed their general movements. | whole of the province. Meantime France 
This functionary, who was named Sacchetti,| was collecting her armies, although her 
entrusted Mazarin with some minor employ- | strength was as yet divided by the Hugue- 
ment, and was so pleased with his zeal and | not revolt and the seige of Rochelle; and 
intelligence that he assured him of his sup-| Richelieu was making energetic prepara- 
port and patronage. It is not perhaps from | tions to pour an imposing force into Pied- 
mere flattery that a biographer of the great | mont. The clouds of war which, though 
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long menacing, had not burst on Italy for 
many years, now gathered ominously over 
her northern provinces; and it seemed 
probable that the struggle for empire be- 
tween Austria, France, and Spain, foreseen 
and dreaded by many a statesman, would 
break out at once in the plains of Lom- 
bardy. These incidents cannot be related 
without suggesting a comparison between 
them and the events which our own time 
has witnessed: and in these pages we are 
continually reminded of that secular policy 
of France in Italy which has been handed 
down from one dynasty to another. 

The reigning pontiff, Urban VIII., be- 
held the gathering storm with alarm and 
made a patriotic effort to avert it. For 
more than a century the general policy of 
the Popes, as lieads of the Catholic Church, 
had been to mediate in the repeated con- 
tests between France and the House of 
Austria; and, as temporal princes, they 
had usually endeavoured to keep Italy free 
’ from the Teena ine armies. Urban VIII. 


accordingly, resolved to dispatch a nuncio 
extraordinary to Milan, with a view to ne- 
otiations for peace ; and, his choice having 
allen on Sacchetti, that minister selected 
as his private secretary the promising young 
man of whose abilities he had already con- | 


ceived a high opinion. On account of the 
frequent absence of his chief, Mazarin was 
obliged to undertake the principal duties of 
the embassy; and these he performed with 
such success that he was marked out for 
promotion at the Vatican. At this junc- 
ture he had an opportunity of displaying 
his diplomatic talents in a long and remark- 
able correspondence, in which the argu- 
ments in favour of peace are stated with 
great skill and clearness ; and his dispatches, 
thoughtful, full, and masterly, are said to 
have won especial praise from the Pope and 
his secretary Cardinal Barberini. The 
sword, however, had more to do with the 
brief truce which ensued at this time than 
the pen or the tongue of the young diplo- 
matist. A French army having crossed the 
Alps with a celerity unexampled in that age, 
the Duke of Savoy recoiled with alarm at 
the prospect of the invasion of Piedmont ; 
and, the German forces being still in the 
Tyrol, and Casale holding out. against the 
Spaniards, the warlike fleugne that had 
been so menacing to Italy was dissolved. 
By the treaty of Susa an alliance with 
France, of an onerous and humlliating 
kind, was imposed upon the Duke of Savoy: 
that Prince and Philip IV. engaged to re- 
cognise the claims of Charles of Gonzaga ; 
and it was stipulated that the Emperor 
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should be requested to confer on him the 
investiture of the Duchies. Within a 
month the French army, marched back 
from Piedmont, was reducing the Hugue- 
nots in the valleys of Languedoc and Gui- 
enne; and Italy was relieved for a time 
from the terrors of foreign invasion, and 
conflict. 

It soon, however, appeared that this res- 

ite would be only for a brief period. 

erdinand II., now at the summit of his 
power, triumphant upon the Rhine and the 
Oder, and bent upon reviving the sovereign- - 
ty of the German Cesars in the North of 
Italy, was indignant at the terms of a n 
tiation in which he was not a contracting 

arty and which seemed to dictate or usurp 
fis duties ; he therefore refused peremptorily 
to admit the title of Charles of ¢ Gonzaga to 
the disputed Duchies. The Duke of Savoy, 
chafing at the results of a treaty which was 
galling to his pride and made him almost a 
vassal of France, was eager to join his 
former allies; and Olivarés, intent on find- 
ing an indemnity for the United Provinces, 
now nearly free from the Spanish yoke, was 
willing to recommence an intrigue to in- 
crease the power of Spain in Italy. The 
Confederates had made a new alliance at 
the baginning of 1629; and it was resolved 
once more to invade Montferrat, and in 
spite of any opposition from France to 
make the settlement and partition of the 
Duchies which had been determined by the 
previous arrangements. Preparations were 
made on a great scale to bring this policy to 
a successful issue. An army, drawn from 
all parts of the Empire, advanced to the 
northern frontier of Italy, and, under the 
command of the famous Wallenstein, was 
destined for the conquest of Mantua. The 
Spanish forces in the Milanese were recruit- 
ed and placed on a war footing; and the 
government of the province was committed 
to Ambrose Spinola, after Parma, perhaps 
the most illustrious of the generals who 
served Spain in her age of glory. Mean- 
while the Duke of Savoy prepared to take 
the field at the head of his troops; and the 
Alpine passes were secretly fortified, in the 
hope of preventing or retarding the ad- 
vance of the French in the probable event 
of their re-appearing to avenge their ally. 

At this juncture the Pope resolved to re- 
new the efforts to prevent a rupture which, 
the year before, had been partly successful. 
Antonio Barberini, his minister’s brother, 
accompanied by another puncio — Sacchetti 
having retired from office — was placed at 
the head of a numerous embassy, and 
charged with messages of peace from the 
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Vatican. Mazarin attended the st 
mission, composed of men long trained in 
the service and "we of the Holy See, in 
the capacity of Secretary of Legation, his 
assiduous zeal and eminent talents having 
already attracted considerable attention. 
In the delicate and complicated negotia- 
tions that ensued, his genius gave him the 
real control and management of the Papal 
counsels ; and it is not too much to say that 
within a year he attained the highest repu- 
tation as a diplomatist, and that the success 
of the Papal mediation was due in the main 
to his abilities. Indeed, the events of these 
few months had a prominent influence on 
his career, and brought out his powers with 
conspicuous clearness. They brought under 
his penetrating eye the strength and weak- 
ness, the ambition and the designs, the 
avowed policy and the secret aims, of the 
great rival monarchies of the Continent, 
whose fortunes still bear the mark of his 
genius. They gained him the acquaintance 
and respect of the foremost generals and 
statesmen of the day—of Spinola in his 
declining years, a fitting type of the grand- 
eur of Spain then verging to its melancholy 
decay ; of Richelieu in his vigorous admin- 
istration; his rapacity, and his organising 
skill, an impersonation of French statesman- 
ship; of Créqui, Schomberg, D’Effiat, and 
Collalto, men all celebrated in that genera- 
tion; and they placed Mazarin himself, 
with his splendid aspirations and his unsat- 
isfied ambition, in the circle of the Powers 
which then directed the destinies of Eu- 
rope. At the same time they put to the 
proof, and displayed on a brilliant, if nar- 
row stage, the peculiar powers of the fu- 
ture statesman — his fine and delicate per- 
ception of character, one main source of his 
remarkable influence ; his tenacity of pur- 
pose gracefully hidden under a pliable and 
conciliating demeanour; the subtle craft 
with which he pursued his object through 
every change of circumstance, and removed 
difficulties that appeared insurmountable ; 
his inexhaustible fertility of expedients, 
ever accommodating events to promote his 
aims ; and his somewhat passive, but steady 
courage, not bold and downright, like that 
of Richelieu, but calm and calculating in 
perilous conjunctures and fitted to cope 
with any emergency. 

We can only glance at the intricate 
drama of military and diplomatic action in 
which Mazarin became so conspicuous. 
The Papal Embassy having halted near 
Bologna, in order to watch the course 
of events, the young Secretary proceeded 
to Milan, the scene of his duties the year 
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before, where his presence was again re- 
uired. In this centre of the Confederate 
ague, he quickly acquired intelligence of 
their affairs and made himself master of the 
situation. At first a rupture appeared inev- 
itable, the Spanish, Anstrian and Savoyard 
armies being in motion and acting in con- 
cert, and France and Venice having entered 
into an alliance to maintain the title of 
Charles of Gonzaga. Mazarin, however, 
was able to ascertain that jealousy had 
already arisen between Spinola and Raim- 
bauld Collalto, the temporary commander 
of the Austrian army ; and that neither of 
these officers was satisfied with the conduct 
of the Duke of Savoy; and in this dissen- 
sion a faint chance of negotiation appeared 
to open. Ina short time the subtle Italian 
had made his way to Spinola’s confidence, 
and by that winning and insinuating ad- 
dress, which contemporaries called ‘his 
golden eloquence, he had persuaded the 
aged and illustrious commander that a faith- 
ful Catholic should fulfil the wishes of the 
Head of the Church, that the highest glory 
of a great Italian should be to secure the 
repose of Italy, that one born in Genoa 
the Proud should not further the ends of 
the House of Savoy. Spinola, touched in 
his piety and patriotism, assured Mazarin 
that he disliked this war, and made a 
pepetinn to the young secretary which he 
oped would lead to a pacific issue. If 
Charles of Gonzaga would consent to refer 
his claims to the arbitration of the Emperor, 
and, in the meantime, would allow the 
Duchies, Casale and Mantua being except- 
ed, to be occupied by the German forces, as 
a pledge of fealty to his liege lord, the 
pride of Austria might be satisfied, and, in 
that event, negotiations, might commence, 
and the Papal Embassy might accomplish 
| its mission. 
| As M. Cousin truly remarks, the accept- 
ance of this overture threw a great respon- 
sibility on Mazarin. It offered no guaran- 
at for peace, might perhaps only pate 





tate hostilities, and, if unsuccessful in its 
| avowed object, it would bring discredit upon 
|the secretary. But Mazarin was one of 
| those men who, without regard to personal 
consequences, pursue resvlutely the line of 
conduct which on reflection appears the 
best ; and as he thought that the proposi- 
tion afforded an opportunity to negotiate, 
he did not hesitate in embracing it. With- 
in twenty-four hours he was on his way to 
seek an interview with Charles of Gonzaga, 
who, relying on the support of his allies, 
was preparing boldly to resist the invasion. 
The Duke, however, as has often happened 
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' with petty princes in his position, was little 


inclined to accept a compromise which 
galled his pride and placed his heritage in 
the hands of Ferdinand without a blow, and 
he eluded Mazarin’s arguments by referring 
him to the King of France and the Repub- 
lic of Venice. Nothing disconcerted, Maz- 
arin applied to the ambassador of the lat- 
ter Power, and, pointing out the . 
amount interest which the Republic ae 
in maintaining peace, he claimed his co- 
operation in a settlement which would 
liberate Italy from foreign invaders. At 
this juncture, such a policy, however, did 
not find favour with a selfish aristocracy, 
who, dreading and hating the House of 
Austria, and clinging to their traditional 
alliance, were desirous of French interven- 
tion in Italy, and thought the present a 
good opportunity to strike a blow at their 
ancient enemies. The Venetian ambassa- 
dor declined to enter into negotiations in 
the absence of France; and Mazarin was 
compelled to return to Milan without having 
accomplished his object, and with a convic- 
tion that the attainment of peace was not 
only exceedingly difficult, but depended 
chiefly on the ambitious minister, who, de- 
voted solely to French interests, directed the 
counsels of Louis XIII. 

On reaching Milan the secretary found 
despatches from his chiefs at Bologna, 
which, after approving what he had done, 
enjoined him to visit the Duke of Savoy, 
who professed a devotion to Italian inte- 
rests. Having apprised Spinola that time 
was required for a message to Paris to 
secure peace, and having obtained the con- 
sent of that general to a brief suspension of 
hostilities, Mazarin set off at once for Turin 
incompliance with Barberini’s orders. With- 
in a short time his delicate tact, his gracious 
address, and his fine intelligence had gained 
the friendly notice of the Duke, who, him- 
self endowed with no mean abilities, per- 
ceived and ee Mazarin’s gifts, and 
thought that they might be useful to him in 
the policy which he was now pursuing. 
This remarkable man, who, though painted 
by M. Cousin in too dark colours, had few 
scruples, an aspiring ambition, and a ca- 
pacity of no common order, had spent a life 
of war and intrigue in endeavouring to se- 
cure and advance the fortunes of the House 
of Savoy in the long rivalry of France 
and Austria. His position and his abilities 
enabled him to hold the balance between 
these Powers, and to incline it as it suited 
his interests, and though of late he had, not 
unjustly, felt alarm at the policy of Riche- 
lieu as fatal to the independence of his 








House*, he had, hitherto, with considerable 
success trimmed pretty evenly between his 
neighbours. At the present juncture he re- 
sented bitterly the provisions of the treaty 
of Susa, and was willing to risk a war to 
annul it; but, as he knew that the first 
brunt of an attack from France would fall 
upon Savoy, he was desirous of securing the 

resence of a Spanish and German force in 
fis territories before the actual outbreak 
of hostilities. He was, moreover, at this 
moment intriguing with Charles of Lor- 
raine and the Duke of Orleans to hurl the . 
dreaded Cardinal from power; and he was 
trying to induce Ferdinand to make a 
diversion in favour of his allies by invading 
France on her German frontier. As time 
was needed to mature these schemes, the 
cool-headed and able politician wished for 
the present to make a peace; and for this rea- 
son he had declared himself in favour of the 
Papal mediation. In Mazarin he conceived 
he had found an instrument fit to negotiate 
and temporise, who besides could be at 
pleasure disavowed as not accredited by the 
Court of Savoy. 

As war had not yet been declared, and 
Richelieu was not fully apprised of the 
part the Duke of Savoy was taking, the 
ambassador of France was still at Turin, and 
with him was Marshal Créqui, the com- 
mander of the French force in Italy, who 
had been charged to see to the execution of 
the provisions of the treaty of Susa. ‘The 
Duke of Savoy introduced Mazarin to these 
ponneen as an envoy of the Pope, and 

e professed the greatest zeal and readiness 
to co-operate in his pious mission. He had 
previously indicated the line of conduct 
which he thought Mazarin should pursue, 
and to this the secretary had assented as 
calculated to effect his purpose. The Papal 
negotiator was to suggest that peace de- 
a ‘on the will of France, and that 

pinola’s project afforded an opportunity 
for an amicable arrangement; and he was 
to propose that the points in dispute should 
be referred to the decision of a Congress, 
under the presidency of the Cardinal Bar- 
berini, to which the Powers should send 
their representatives. And, as delay was 
to be deprecated, and the Austrian and 
Spanish generals had received full powers 
to treat from their respective governments, 


* The Cardinal had proposed that the Duke 
should cede Savoy to France, and, in return, should 
obtain Lombardy as a compensation. Charles Em- 
manuel, however, unlike his descendant, had de- 
clined an offer which, however tempting, would he 
thought place him in subjection to France, and in- 
volve him in constant wars with Austria. It will be 
for future history to determine which choice was 
best for the House of Savoy. 
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the King of France was to be requested to 
make Créqui his plenipotentiary, and enable 
the Congress at once to assemble. By put- 
. ting forward propositions like these, the 
Duke was certain, in any event, of gaining 
his principal object, time ; and if Richelieu 
could be induced to entrust Créqui with full 
powers, the cunning Savoyard ‘felt con- 
vinced that he could outwit that gallant 
but impetuous soldier, and that, with the 
aid of the other plenipotentiaries, he might 
be able to secure at the Congress some 
modifications of the treaty of Susa. In any 
case the project, therefore, fell in with the 
a of the Duke ; and it is a proof of his 
igh opinion of Mazarin that he should 
have employed in such a service a young, 
unknown, and untried stranger. 

Whether Mazarin had penetrated or not 
the real purpose of the Duke of Savoy, he 
addressed himself with zeal to a negotiation 
which obviously promoted his own object. 
He was so successful with Créqui and Sari- 
ni, the French ambassador at Turin, that 
he induced these personages to report in 
favour of his propositions to Richelieu; and 
the Cardinal was persuaded to give his con- 
sent to the principle of a Congress, ‘and 
actually permitted Louis XII. to constitute 
Créqui as his plenipotentiary. The young 
diplomatist, justly exulting at the prospect 
of this remarkable success due in the main 
to his great ability, believed that peace was 
now assured, and wrote joyfully to Barberi- 
ni congratulating him on his approaching 
presidency. Events, however, soon took a 
turn of evil omen to the cause of peace, 
which protracted and changed the course of 
the negotiations, and gave Mazarin new 
opportunities for a display of his subtle and 
versatile genius. 

Collalto, eager to win distinction while in 
command of the Austrian army, and think- 
ing the Emperor in no sense bound by an 
overture made without his sanction, had, 
while Mazarin was in Piedmont, invaded 
Mantua in considerable force and overrun 
a great part of the province. Spinola’s 
disposition for peace having met with little 
favour at the Escurial, he had been direct- 
ed to enter Montferrat, and he had ad- 
vanced near the fortress of Casale, then 
garrisoned by a French contingent under 
the command of the valiant Count Toiras, 
in virtue of the treaty of Susa. Aggres- 
sions like these provoked the alarm of the 
representatives of France at Turin; and 
Créqui, though possessing full powers, de- 
clined to treat_in the proposed Congress, 
and informed Richelieu that in his judg- 
ment the negotiations were merely a feint, 
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and that war in Italy was inevitable. The 
Cardinal, on receipt of this intelligence, 
incensed at having been overreached, re- 
solved that France should intervene in 
force, and cut this knot of intrigue with the 
sword; and, having ened "tie allies of 
support, he arrived within a short time at 
Lyons, and, at the head: of a formidable 
army, prepared to cross the Alps into Pied- 
mont. At the close of 1629 the prospect 
of peace which had seemed so fair was over- 
clouded on all sides ; and Mazarin’s earnest 
and admirable efforts had failed upon the 
eve of success. 

In this emergency the Papal Embassy, at 
the instance of the Duke of Savoy, who, on 
the approach of the French army beheld 
the discomfiture of his schemes, resolved 
to despatch an envoy to Richelieu and try 
the effect of fresh negotiation. Barberini 
nominated the nuncio as the person best 
fitted for such an important charge, but 
the Duke persuaded him to commit it to the 

oung subordinate of whose abilitiés he 
had justly formed a high opinion. Accord- 
ingly, Mazarin crossed the Alps, and met 
Richelieu for the first time in January 
1630. 

M. Cousin describes minutely, in the fol- 
lowing passage, the interview which on 
this occasion took place between these re- 
markable men, who, differing in genius, 
character, and feelings, played similar parts 
on the stage of history. 


‘ Mazarin now had a brief ey of see- 
ing the illustrious assemblage of statesmen and 
warriors who had met at Lyons under the 


French standards. But it was on their chief 
that the eyes and thoughts of the young di- 
plomatist were mainly directed. He was, for 
the first time, in the presence of Richelieu. 
For the first time he encountered the glance of 
that eagle eye which seemed to penetrate the 
minds of all on whom it was fixed; and he 
heard those clear and powerful accents that 
combined the highest dignity and affability. 
He beheld a statesman, who, aged before his 
time, worn out by fatigues, and struggling for 
life, was continually the prey of some terrible 
malady, and maintained existence by the phy- 
sician’s art, yet who showed the world, in Bos- 
suet’s language, that in the strife of politics as 
in that of war an heroic spirit can conquer na- 
ture. And who was the future heir of the Car- 
dinal? Who was destined to share in his per- 
ils and success, to promote at first, then to con- 
tinue and achieve, his great designs abroad and 
at home ; to crush the last fierce revolt of feu- 
dalism ; to emancipate the Monarchy; to add 
provinces to France; and, like Richelieu, to 
finish his career by accumulating all kinds of 
honours on himself, and mingling his blood ° 
with that of princes? It was a young Italian 
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without birth or wealth, the son of a retainer of | devised to prolong the chances of a pacific 
the Colonnas, as yet half a soldier and half a| issue. The French troops should advance 


dipomatist, jn the service of the Pope but not 
an ecclesiasfic, without any settled official posi- 
tion, compelled to bow and pay court to every- 
one, and with no hopes of preferment in future 
except from a weak and vacillating Court and 
dull chiefs who could ill appreciate him !’ 


Though the game between them was not 
equal, the subtlety of Mazarin proved able 
to contend against the energy of Richelieu, 
and some concessions were gained from the 
Cardinal which promised to be of consider- 
able value. At first Richelieu refused 
peremptorily to suspend the march of his 
troops for an instant or to entertain any 
overture of peace; and he declared that he 
would not leave Italy until France had 
obtained guarantees, of a durable and une- 
quivocal kind, to assure her own and her 
allies’ interests. The investiture of the 
Duchies should be conferred on Charles of 
Gonzaga without delay ; his title should be 
placed under the protection of a League of 
the principal states of Italy; he should be 
at liberty to recruit his forces by levies 
drawn from France and elsewhere, and for 
this purpose France should possess the right 
to send troops acros¥ Piedmont; the treaty 
of Susa should be confirmed ; and the armies 
of Austria and Spain should return to their 
quarters in the Tyrol and the Milanese. 
The Cardinal declared that he would not 
treat on any conditions besides these, which 
were not only extremely severe, but clearly 
indicated a settled purpose of establishing 
French ascendency in Italy. 

It obviously was exceedingly difficult to 
deal with propositions like these in the ac- 
tual state of Italian affairs, and to promote 
the object of the Papal Embassy without 
involving it in the most dangerous pledges. 
But the mind of Mazarin was so constituted 
as usually to hit on the wisest course in any 
conjuncture, however critical, and the 
more arduous the conjuncture, the greater 
was his skill in dealing with it. He felt 
that it would be useless to combat Riche- 
lieu’s fixed resolve; and accordingly, he 
acquiesced in the justice of the claims of the 
Cardinal, and even hinted that they would 
obtain the probable support of the Holy 
See. But pee a French army crossed 
the Alps, and its general made very high 
demands, it did not therefore necessarily 
follow that the prospect of peace became 
hopeless if room for negotiation were afford- 
ed, and the voice of reason could obtain a 
hearing. Mazarin replied to Richelieu’s 
terms by a proposal, which, as affairs then 
stood, was probably the best that could be 
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| into Italy ; their eminent commander should 

|not abate an iota of his legitimate claims, 

or gelay his march for a single day; but 

| would he not consent that the plemipoten- 

| tiaries already designated should assemble, 

and, subject to a reference to him, should 
be informed of his demands, and be in a 

position to discuss them? Such a step 

could not embarrass the operations if the 

sword unhappily were drawn at last; it 

ihight, perhaps, secure by negotiation what - 
was sought to be effectea by force; and in 

any event, in would be a proof that if 
France was strong she was not precipitate. 

After some hesitation Richelieu assented to 

a proposition which he could hardly reject 
without incurring the gravest responsibili- 

ty, yet which, at present, was the best ex- 

pedient to save Italy from war and blood- 
shed. Mazarin accepted the compromise 

with delight, and in a short time had so won 

over Richelieu that the great Cardinal per- 

mitted him to bear his terms directly to 
Spinola and Collalto and to act virtually as 

a French envoy —a mark of confidence 
really astonishing. 

In the numerous conferences which en- 
sued after this interview, Mazarin put forth 
his whole powers to persuade the represen- 
tatives of the allies to entertain the propo- 
sition of Richelieu. The Duke of Savoy, 
terrified at the prospect of the French army 
on the verge of Piedmont, and dissatisfied in 
some respects with the attitude of the Em- 
pire and Spain, declared his readiness to ac- 
cept them, resolved to repudiate an unequal 
contract should a favourable opportunity of- 
fer. The Cabinets of Vienna and the Escurial, 
suspecting or knowing the conduct of the 
Duke, and, at the last moment, unwilling to 
plunge the continent in a general war, were 
not disinclined to make concessions, but 
they rejected some of the Cardinal’s terms 
as incompatible with their rights and dig- 
nity. After long, tedious, and complicated 
negotiations, in which Mazarin sometimes 
alone and sometimes with the Papal Nun- 
chio, took a prominent part in the interests 
of peace, Spinola and Collalto agreed to 
admit the principle of conferring the Duch- 
ies on the nominee. of France, but they 
would not assent to the immediate investi- 
ture, and they objected altogether, to the 
projects of a guarantee by the Italian States 
of allowing Charles of Gonzaga to recruit 
his troops from any country he chose, and 
of opening Piedmont to the French armies; 
insisting justly that these schemes were 
mere designs of French ambition. As 
49. 
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agreement upon these points seemed hope- 
less, the Papal Nuncio, accompanied by Ma- 
zarin, was obliged to seek an interview with 
Richelieu, and the only reply of the impe- 
rious Cardinal was to press his demapds 
even more urgently, and to threaten the 
immediate commencement of hostilities. 
Compliance being now impossible, the 
French army, which for some time had been 
held in readiness to march, advanced rapid- 
ly across the Alps, and at the close of March 
1630, it had taken possession of Pignerol, and 
established itself in the heart of Piedmont. 
Meanwhile an imposing French force was 
moved to the frontier of Germany ; and the 
operations of the invading army were sup- 
vorted by powerful reserves in Dauphiny. 

rance seemed at last to have thrown down 
the gauntlet to the House of Austria, and 
to have selected Italy as the place of en- 
counter. 

At this crisis the Papal Embassy could 
hardly hope to succeed in its mission. On 
being apprised of the fall of Pigaerol, Spi- 
nola and Collalto had marched in force into 
the territory of Piedmont in order to aid 
the Duke of Savoy, and it seemed as if the 
the valley of the Po would witness the shock 
of the foreign armies. But the suspicious 
attitude of the Duke, who had provoked the 
distrust of the allied generals by a series of 
secret overtures to Richelieu, and the jeal- 
ousies and clashing interests of a coalition, 
prevented such an irreparable misfortune , 
and after an idle parade of strength, Spin- 
ola withdrew to lay siege to Casale, while 
Collalto directed his attention to completing 
the Austrian conquest of Mantua. A breath- 
ing time being thus afforded, a faint. hope 
of negotiation remained, and Mazarin, with 
the nuncio and Barberini, ‘once more 
sought the presence of Richelieu. On this 
this occasion the Cardinal referred the depu- 
tation to Louis XIII., who had reached 
Chambery to be near the scene of operations 
of such vast importance; and it is said that 
the King was struck and pleased at the 
ability shown by the young diplomatist, the 
future’ prop of the Bourbon monarchy. The 
result of the negotiations was to open to 
Mazarin, a new field for the display of his 
skill in diplomacy, although that field was 
very uncompromising. The Cardinal who 
appreciated his talents and was aware of 
his earnest wish for peace, requested him to 
communicate to the allies a fresh set of 
terms of arrargement not less exacting than 
before, based on the recent success of the 
French, and to insist upon their immediate 
acceptance. Thus Mazarin, once more was 
made the envoy of France in an arduous 





mission by the most clear-sighted statesmen 
of the age, who had known him only a few 
months ; and such was Richelieu’s confidence 
in him that he was entrusted with the power 
of modifying the intended settlement in 
some particulars. S 

It is difficult to believe that Mazarin 
could expect to succeed in his negotiations. 
The conditions of peace he was to offer being 
nearly the same, or even more stringent 
than those which had been lately rejected, 
was it probable that the allies would accept 
them? Nevertheless, he undertook the 
task, unwilling perhaps to irritate Richelieu, 
perhaps confident in his own powers, per- 
haps imagining that the recent success of 
the French in Piedmont had changed the 
situation. The State of affairs, however, at 
this moment was such as to render failure 
inevitable, though the young envoy exerted 
himself with his usual: skill to promote his 
object. The Duke of Savoy, whom he first 
addressed, indignant at the invasion of his 
States, exasperated at the excesses of the 
French, and hoping to baffle the Cardinal 
by intrigue, now showed little inclination 
for peace, and referred him to the allied 
commanders. Spinola, who was besieging 
Casale, and whose military pride and repu- 
tation were engaged, declared that his col- 
league must be consulted, and repudiated 
several of the terms of the arrangement. 
Collalto returned a similar answer, appa- 
rently from the same motives, having routed 
Charles of Gonzaga in the field, and sate 
down to reduce Mantua with good hopes of 
a successful issue. After several weeks of 
fruitless negotiations, the young envoy re- 
traced his steps to give an account to Rich- 
elieu of his mission. He felt all the bitter- 
ness of a failure, not only of evil omen to 
Italy, but perhaps ruinous to his own pros- 
pects, and the spectacle of Piedmont trod- 
den under foot by the French army, and 

iven up to rapine, seemed a pressage of the 
tate of his counry. Yet even at this crisis 
his buoyant spirit rose equal to the difficult 
situation. Ever keeping his paramount ob- 
ject in view, he was devising new expe- 
dients to reach it, and he wrote cheerfully 
to the Papal Embassy, that all indeed de- 
pended on Richelieu, but that with pra- 
dence, firmness, and skill, the cause of Italy 
was not yet desperate. 

The siege of Casale, which, by diverting 
Spinola from his pacific tendencies, had be- 
come an event of the highest importance 
in the drama which was being developed, 
was not the least interesting scene of the 
kind in an age famous for remarkable 
sieges. M. Cousin describes it eloquently 
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and fully, but we have only room for a few 
words : — 


‘The successful rival of William of Nassau, 
the most illustrous adept in the art of fortifica- 
tion and making sieges who appeared during 
the first half of the century, was now employ- 
edin his proper field, surrounded by engineers 
whose repute was higher than those of any in 
Europe and at the head of a veteran soldiery. 
Opposed to him was the general whose defence 
of the island of Rhe at the siege of Rochelle 
had just deserved his country’s admiration. 
France and Spain encountered on this spot, 
and displayed their respective characteristics, 
the one a gallantry that approached rashness, 
the other a caution that verged on inertness. . 

. The attack of Casale had been conducted 
upon each of the faces of that fortress. The 
besiegers were formed into four camps, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Neapolitan, and Lombard, and 
Spinola had distributed among them his most 
skilful and entrusted engineers. Mazarin 
noticed what we should term a first essay at 
light artillery, an invention usually ascribed to 
Gustavus. “The engineer Targoni,” he 
wrote, “had constructed a number of small 
pieces which turn in their carriages and are 
drawn by horses. They are six-pounders, and 
are discharged together in a line on which they 
are ranged with their carriages; the gunners 
are protected by slides of planks that are capa- 
ble of being raised; and so infantry in the 
open field can resist cavalry and musketry with 
success.” ” 


The report of Mazarin had at, first caused 
the Cardinal to suspect his envoy, and to 
utter threats of fresh hostilities. His an- 
ger, however, soon passed away, and his 
warlike impulses yielded to the events that 
now followed in rapid succession. The 
French in Piedmont were decimated by 
disease; the intrigues of the Dukes of Lor- 
raine and Orleans had prevailed at the 
Court of Vienna; and France was men- 
aced on her Rhenish frontier. The Cardi- 
nal, not yet absolutely dominant, feared the 
irresolution of Louis XIII., and the unceas- 
ing plots of the Duke of Orleans; and in 
the actual state of affairs consented to re- 
sume the negotiation. At the instance of 
Mazarin, Richelieu agreed to forego his 
most offensive demandg,—the guarantee 
by the States of Italy, the licence to Charles 
of Gonzaga to recruit, and the right of the 
French to pass across Piedmont, with some 
provisions of minor importance. It is no 
slight proof of Mazarin’s talents that he 
should have obtained such great conces- 
sions, and not less so that, after his failure, 
he should have been sent again to the allies. 
On his return to: Italy, however, he found 
that during his absence affairs had so 








changed that even Richelieu’s new propo- 
sitions were hardly likely to meet accept- 
ance, and that the prospect was doubtful as 
ever. The Duke of Savoy, indeed, was 
willing to treat on a basis which relieved 
his States from the intruders’ presence, 
and though boasting of his resources, ap- 
eared to favour the French overtures. But 
antua having fallen in the interval, the 
siege of Casale having advanced, and the 
Duchies being almost reduced, while aid 
from France appeared improbable, the Aus- 
trian and Spanish commanders declared 
that Richelieu’s terms were inadmissible, 
and refused:to negotiate within their limits. 
We may well conceive what, at this in- 
telligence, must have been the alarm and 
grief of Mazarin. He did not, however, 
give up his efforts, and endeavoured to 
turn Spinola from his purpose. But, after 
the exploit of his rival and colleague, to 
whom Mantua had just fallen, that general 
was resolved to take Casale; and Mazarin 
soon saw that further negotiation must be 
made compatible with that object. Spinola 
at last proposed conditions on which, houah 
different from those of Richelieu, he insisted 
positively as his ultimatum. He would 
agree to an armistice of twenty days, dur- 
ing which period the antagonistic Powers 
might treat for peace through the plenipo- 
tentiaries who had been originally named 
for this purpose; and if an arrangement 
were not then made, Casale should be de- 
livered to the Spaniards within twenty days 
after the renewal of hostilities, unless re- 
lieved by the French in the interval. He 
added that upon these terms he would 
throw his weight into the scale of peace, 
that, doubtless, the allies would concur, 
and that, probably Casale would revert to 
the Duke of Manuta at the end of the war, 
whoever were its temporary occupants. 
Once more baffled amidst these currents 
of ever-changing interests and designs, 
Mazarin was compelled to return to Riche- 
lieu. He had not only been unsuccessful, 
but he was the bearer of.a fresh series of 
propositions, of a somewhat pereniptory and 
offensive kind, and apparently adverse to 
French interests. The indignation of the 
Cardinal was extreme and led to a charac- 
teristic scene, not unlike that between Na- 
poleon and Metternich during the negotia- 
tions at Dresden-in 1813: — 


‘Mazarin kept respectfully silent for a time, 
and then said something in self-justification. 
Without listening to him, Richelieu exclaimed 
that his treachery or his folly deserved punish- 
ment, and that if the Pope declined to do so, 
the King of France knew how to take vengeance. 
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At this language, Mazarin interposed, and in a! The young diplomatist had thus won from 
firm and resolute tone, told the Cardinal that he | the ablest and keenest statesman of the age, 
had submitted to such usage not from fear, but | concessions of an important kind ; had, in 
respect of the great sovereign whose minister | spite of numerous changing obstaclés once 
= ey woe pw naneny ae — | more approached the great object which he 
of the Pope; that he considered himself ac- had pursued with such resolution and skill ; 
countable to His Holiness; that it was from | and, notwithstanding occasional failures, 
him he ex»ected reward or punishent; and | had deserved and obtained the esteem and 
that he had no apprehension for threats or insults. | respect of the most exacting judges of con- 
He pronounced these words with so bold a look, | duct. Mazarin now had good reason to 
that Richelieu, pretending that royalty was in-| hope that peace would follow his present 
sulted, broke out into a violent passion, upset | mission. Yet unexpected difficulties arose 


the chair in which he had been sitting, threw his | that tried his presence of mind to the utmost, 
red hat upon the ground, and walked up and | 


down the room to give vent to his anger.’ 


The exigencies of the situation, however, 
soon brought Richelieu to a calmer temper. 
The French army had been terribly reduc- 
ed, and time was required to fill its ranks and 
fit it again for active service. Louis XIII, 
too, had fallen dangerously ill; the threat- 
ened attack on the German frontier de- 
manded the attention of the Cardinal; and 
his power, nay his existence was imperilled 
by the conspiracies gathering around him. 
Richelieu, therefore, was not averse to an 
armistice ; and Mazarin, seeing the oppor- 
tunity, presented the overtures of Spinola 
in the most favourable and attractive report. 
Were the plenipotentiaries permitted to 
assemble, the French probably would ob- 
tain the recognition of Charles of Gonzaga, 
and, in the actual position of affairs, would 
it not be advisible to try to attain their 
avowed object by means of an armistice ? 
And, if hostilities were renewed, would not 
‘the French have gained by a delay that 
would have enabled them to recruit their 
armies, and probably to relieve Casale ? 
Another argument, too, of great weight, 
was urged by the clear-sighted Italian. 
The Duke of Savoy had just died, and 
his son Victor Amadeus had succeeded. 
This prince, brother-in-law of Louis XIIE., 
though professing to keep to his father’s 
policy had not been been able to conceal 
from Mazarin that he inclined to peace 
and the French alliance. Was it not, 
therefore, in the interest of France, by sus- 
pending the horrors of war in Piedmont, 
to endeavour to gain the friendship of the 
Duke; to detach him from a hostile coalition, 
and thus to promote French objects in Italy ? 
These various considerations gradually over- 
came the pride of the great Cardinal ; and, 
-after having assured Mazarin that his con- 
fidence in him had not diminished, he de- 
-spatched him again to the allies’ camp hav- 
ing given hisassent, with a few modifications, 
to the propositions of the Spanish general. 








and again nearly unsettled everything. Cas- 
ale was now hardly pressed, that Spinola, feel- 
ing convinced that its fall would be an affair 
of afew days, wished to recede from his 
former propositions. At last he intimated 
that negotiations on the basis suggested 
were not possible, that he had no longer 
full powers to treat, and that in consequence 
of his efforts for peace he had lost the con- 
fidence of his sovereign and the allies. 
Even in this painful and extraordinary situa- 
tion, Mazarin did not give up the game; 
and, having received Spinola’s assurance 
that he was still able to conclude an armis- 
tice, he endeavoured to persuade the belli- 
gerents to concur at least in this expedient. 
His ingenious arguments fortunately pre- 
vailed ; the Spanish and Austrian command- 
ers feeling that their honour was pledged to 
make the concession, the Duke of Savoy being 
willing to obtain for Piedmont a temporary re- 
spite, the Cardinal being fully convinced that 

rance would gain by a pause in the hostil- 
ities. On the 4th of September, 1930, an 
armistice was formerly signed ; and Mazarin 
had the extreme gratification of seeing a 
step to peace assured through his persever- 
ing and able efforts. By this arrangement 
—in many particulars unlike the original 
project of Spinola— hostilities were sus- 
pended until the 15th of October; the un- 
fortified suburbs of Casale were to be de- 
livered to the Spanish troops, the French 
retaining possession of the citadel ; and the 
representatives of the different Powers 
assembled at the Diet of Ratisbon were, if 
— to settle the questions at issue. 

hould war recommence, the whole of Cas- 
ale was to be placed in the hands of the 
French, if relieved before the 1st of No- 


vember; if not, Spinola was to enter the 


town, nevertheless under a regular engage- 
ment that preserved the rights of Charles 
of Gonzaga. 

The weeks of the armistice passed be- 
tween preparations for war and negotiations 
ata Ratisbon. The French army, power- 
fully reinforced, was placed under the com- 
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* mand of Schomberg, one of the great 
Huguenot soldiers of the monarchy, and 
was concentrated in the valley of the Po, 
in readiness to march to the relief of Casale. 
Death having removed Spinola from the 
scene — the late public slight of the Span- 
ish minister had hastened the end of that 
haughty spirit—the Marquis of Santa 
Croce was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Spanish forces, while Collalto, still 
at the head of the Austrians, prepared to 
co-operate with his colleague. Tobe the 
interval Mazarin exerted himself in smooth- 
ing away the obstacles to peace, and in 
urging the obvious policy of settling the 
Italian question separately at Ratisbon. 
By the 1st of October it had become evi- 
dent that this latter object would not be 
attained ; and Schomberg notified that if 
peace were not concluded by the 15th, he 
would march to the relief of Casale, ac- 
cording to the stipulations of the armistice. 
He had arrived almost within sight of the 
fortress at the head of a large and formi- 
dable army, when on the 20th he received 
a copy of a treaty signed at Ratisbon on 
the 13th, which provided for the pacifica- 
tion of Italy. This arrangement, which, 


though afterwards disavowed in some essen- 
tial points by Richelieu, assuredly was for 


_ the present binding, secured the Duchies to 
Charles of Gonzaga, restored Piedmont to 
the Duke of Savoy, and guaranteed the 
complete evacuation of the Peninsula by 
the French and Austrians. On one point 
of supposed importance to military honour, 
it was indeterminate. It seemed to imply 
that the citadel of Casale should in any 
event be surrendered by the French, for it 
declared that the Spanish army should take 
possession of the entire of the town, and 
should hand it over to Charles of Gonzaga, 
within fifteen days from the grant of inves- 
titure. , 

This last provision touched to the quick 
the pride of Schomberg and the French 
army. Was the great fortress which, so 
to speak, had been the centre and prize of 
the war, to be given up by its gallant gar- 
rison.to the enemies who had failed to take 
it, under the eyes of comrades advanced to 
the rescue? And was it certain that this 
grand object of Spanish ambition would be 
ever let go by them who were to become 
its occupants? Schomberg declared the 
terms of the armistice inconsistent with 
those of the treaty —that, being on the 
spot, he would relieve Casale, and that he 
would even risk a battle for a point of na- 
tional honour and interest. He would de- 
sist, however, if Charles of Gonzaga were 
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French and Spanish troops together aban- 
doning the ground they respectively occu- 
pied. Collalto and Santa Croce insisted 
that these propositions were inadmissible, - 
and contrary to the letter of the treaty ; 
and, hastening to the head of their forces 
repared at once for a general engagement. 
Notwithstanding all that had taken place, 
it appeared that the plains around Casale 
would be the theatre of a terrible battle 
which, involving military and national faith, 
would make a European war inevitable, 
and plunge Italy in ruin and bloodshed. 

Most fortunately, however, this consum- 
mation was averted by the young diploma- 
tist who had toiled with such perseverance 
and skill in the sacred cause of the peace of 
his country. As the hostile armies drew 
towards each other, Mazarin hastened to 
Casale at once, and flew from camp to 
camp to endeavour to make the voice of 
reason heard amidst the din of arms and 
passion. After efforts which conspicuously 
displayed his admirable tact and fertility of 
expedients, and appeals, in which his per- 
suasive eloquence rose often, it is said, to . 
fine pathos, he succeeded in obtaining the 
assent of the rival commanders to a com- 

romise which satisfied their punctilious 
jealousies and fell in with their supposed 
duties. In compliance with the demands of 
Schomberg, the French were neither to sur- 
render Casale, nor the Spanish to enter in- 
to occupation of it; both armies were to 
evacuate the town, and Charles of Gonza- 
ga totake possession. To gratify, however, 
the pride of the allies, and to preserve the 
shadow of the Imperial title, an Austrian 
High Commissioner was to share some func- 
tions of sovereignty with that Prince until 
the regular grant of investiture. Mean- 
time all hostilities were to cease; the 
armies of the different Powers were to be 
separated by a prescribed distance ; and all 
further questions in dispute were to await 
the decision of the plenipotentiaries. 

This arrangement, due to Mazarin wholly, 
which put a stop to a terrible conflict, and 
for a time secured to Italy the repose of 
which she was so much in need, was not. 
effected until the rival armies were about 
to close in the shock of battle. We quote 
M. Cousin’s felicitous description : — 


‘The battle had already almost commenced, 
Toiras had marched out of the citadel with 
two or three hundred horse and as many foot 
soldiers to see what service he could render. 
The Spanish and Imperial army was marshalled 
in formidable lines that showed like fortresses. 
Within was seen the Marquis of Santa Croce 
with the artillery, in the midst of his staff; 


given immediate possession of Casale, the | Galas was at the head of his veteran infantry, 
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and Piccolomini of the German eavalry, on 
whom had devolved the first onset. Schom- 
berg was in the French centre; on the right 
wing was Marshal de la Force, on the left 
Marshal de Marillac. All three were in mo- 
tion on the front of the army. When within 
range the soldiers knelt down; prayers, were 
said, and afterwards a few words were address- 
ed to'them to arouse their courage, ‘“ Never,” 
wrote Richelieu, “was there a finer day. 
It was as “if the sun had multiplied his light to 
illustrate with peculiar distinctness every fea- 
ture of such an important action.” It was now 
about four in the afternoon. The cavalry rode, 
sword and pistol in hand, the infantry marched 
with an even step, and with a resolute and 
cheerful countenance. The Spanish cannon had 
opened its fire, and was making ravages in our 
ranks, but without shaking them or ‘causing 
disquiet. The sentiment of the approach of 
great danger produced on all sides a solemn si- 
ence. Piccolomini, who had moved from his 
station, to reconnoitre and ascertain if the mo- 
ment to charge had come, had had a horse shot 
under him. The forlorn hope and the volun- 
teers who had been told off for the first attack 
had reached the foot of the Spanish entrench- 
ments. On a sudden a cavalier was seen to 
ride from those entrenchments at a gallop, to 
make his way through the volleying shot, and 
with his cap in one hand and a’ crucifix in the 
other, to cry out with a loud voice, “ Peace! 


Peace!’ It was Mazarin, who, approaching | M 


Schomberg, informed that general that he had 
been sent by Santa Croce to assent to the pro- 
position on which that morning they had made 
an agreement. The French astounded had 


come to a halt, when two discharges of cannon | 8 


exasperated our soldiers, and they rushed for- 
ward to engage the enemy. Mazarin set off 
to the Spanish camp, put an end to the firing, 
and hastening back, implored the generals, in 
his alarm lest some new accident might occur, 
to hold a conference upon that instant. They 
agreed: Santa Croce, with his principal offi- 
cers, Don Philip Spinola, the Count Serbel- 
lone, the Duke of Lerma, the Duke of Nocera 
and some others, left the Spanish camp ; Galas, 
Piccolomini, and the Imperial commander pro- 
ceeded from their own lines; and the French 
marshals having done the same, the conference 
took place on the field of battle.’ 


From this time the reputation of Maza- 
rin was established in the councils of Ey- 
rope. In looking back at the complicated 
drama in which he played sc eminen* 


part, we agree with M. Cousin that he ais- 
played the very highest diplomatic ability. 
Some circumstances, indeed, were much in 
his favour —the reverence which, even in 
that age, was felt for an envoy of ‘the Pope 
by the representatives of the Catholic mon- 
archies, the jealousies and weaknesses of a 
coalition which paralysed the arm of Spain 
and ‘Austria, and the series of accidents 
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which prevented Richelieu from carrying 
out his warlike policy. For these sufficient 
allowance, perhaps, has not been made in 
the present volume. Yet Mazarin’s splen- 
did and hard-won success was caused in 
the main by his own genius; by his singu- 
lar power of influencing men; by his ex- 
quisite tact, urbanify, and persuasiveness ; 
by his clear preception in forming his de- 
signs, and his admirable energy and skill in 
pursuing them. It is astonishing that a 
youthful subordinate, hitherto unknown in 
the political sphere, should in a few months 
have gained the respect and confidence of 
so many great men; should have acted 
with such acuteness and wisdom, such firm- 
ness of purpose, such wonderful ingenuity, 
in a situation of so difficult a kind ; should, 
in spite of continual obstacles and mis- 
chances, have conducted to a triumphant is- 
sue negotiations so intricate and arduous. 
Were this episode all that history could re- 
cord of the character of Mazarin, it would 
show that his was one of those minds that 
are formed to direct the councils of kings, 
and to leave their traces on the fate of em- 
pires. Yet, as we have said, we do not 
think that Mazarin as a statesman deserves 
the unqualified and extreme praise which 
. Cousin is inclined to give him. If he 
added noble provinces to France, and 
crowned the work of his great predecessor, 
he developed those schemes of French ag- 
ression which have hitherto always ended 
in disaster ; and, in aggrandising the mon- 
archy, he stifled some germs of national 
liberty. Even in the actual condition of 
France — when the foreign policy of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin is perhaps covertly re- 
vived, when the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice has rewarded the services of France 
to Italy, and when the Empire, without the 
dignity, aspires to the position of the Bour- 
bon Monarchy in the days of its supremacy 
in Europe —a writer of M. Cousin’s pow- 
ers may remember that territorial extension 
costs an enormous price ; that the splendour 
and the glory of a government are no true 
test of a people’s greatness ; and that the 
acquisition of territory and influence abroad 
does not, in reality, lighten the burden of 
internal despotism. We do not question 
4. Vousin’s sincere adherence to those 
liberal principles, both in France and in 
Italy, which are not less honourable to him 
than his philosophy and his eloquence: and 
we trust that no one will attempt to draw 
from his pages an apology for foreign ag- 
gressions or wars adverse to the cause of 
national independence and public freedom. 





CROSSING 
From The Saturday Review. 


CROSSING RUBICONS. 


Ir is not at all surprising to find that Ce- 
sar himself makes no mention of the scene 
on the banks of the Rubicon out of which 
subsequent chroniclers invented the famous 
legend. In all momentous enterprises, 
whether they are of national or only of pri- 
vate dimensions, men rather shirk the re- 
cognition of a final and decisive step than 
seek a dramatic excitement from the knowl- 
edge that the die is cast. They are scarce- 
ly likely to find any comfort in the reflec- 
tion that they are just on the point of doing 
something which they will never on any 
conditions be able to undo. Probably even 
the most resolute disposition is glad to hide 
from itself the iron bonds which it has just 
forged. It is only a fool who can cross his 
Rubicon, either to enslave a people or to 
marry a wife, with a gleeful enjoyment of 
the consciousness that he is doing for him- 
self, one way or another. It is all very 
well, on the stage or in novels, for a hero 
to march off to death or victory with an 
elated stride, and with a fine apophthegm 
on his lips, but in real life the tremendous 
significance of the alternative presents itself 
a great deal too forcibly and nakedly to al- 
low of much of this magnificent hilarity. 
To a cool outsider, the ery “ Death or Vic- 
tory,” “ Splendour or Ruin,” has the sound 
and air of a very fine antithesis about it. 
For the combatant himself there is some- 
what too much at stake to leave his mind 
quite free to appreciate the charming an- 
tithetical completeness of the two possible 
terminations of his undertaking. It is cer- 
tainly pleasanter, from the dramatic point 
of view, to picture to oneself Julius Cesar 
amid the acclamations of his soldiers, dash- 
ing across the ford, and crying “ Be the die 
cast,” than to think of that other Cesar of 
more modern times sitting, on the corre- 
sponding occasion, pale, bloodless, and silent, 
gnawing his nails over the fire at the Elysee. 
But the last is the truer type of the behav- 
lour of men at the decisive epochs of life — 
that is to say, provided they know that the 
epoch is decisive. Only it happens to most 
of us that we cross the Rubicon without 
any notion that it differs from all the other 
streams that encounter us in the journey. 
We are ignorant that the passage of this 
particular boundary commits us to a defi- 
nite or hazardous course for the rest of our 
days. The die is thrown without anybody 
knowing it, and it is not till afterwards that 
one discovers which face came uppermost, 
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. 8 
But this is a commonplace. The most fifth- 
rate novelist in the world can expatiate 
upon it through endless pages of pathetic 
moralizings. “ Ah, little did she know that 
he whose name she then heard for the first 
time, and whom she was that day about to 
meet, wollld have his fate inextricably 
bound up with her own sad destiny. Omy 
friends, if we all only knew,” and so qn. 
Every other novel we read has something 
in this strain. Such pathos, easy and on 
the surface as it is, seldom fails of a certain 
effect. But there is no sort of depth in 
such a set of reflections, because they are 
only sentimental variations of the very ob- 
vious and not very practical truth that we 
cannot foresee the future, with the corollary 
that, if we could, we should most likely act 
differently from the way in which we act 
as it is. The fashion of growing tearful 
over any of the inexorable conditions of 
life, from death, the most inexorable of them 
all, downwards, engenders a state of feel- 
ing as little profitable as any that one can 
imagine. The relations between men and 
women are a very favourite field for these 
windy reflections. It certainly is rather 
sad and startling to think that you may pos- 
sibly at the last croquet party have met a 
young lady who is destined to embitter the 
rest of your days, and bring your gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave. But then anybody. 
who habitually yielded to this cheerful tone 
of thought would either baffle his destiny 
by avoiding all young ladies, or else would 
anticipate its horrors in these preliminary 
apprehensions. The only practical good 
that can arise from observing how uncon- 
sciously we may take the most decisive 
steps for good or for evil is that it may 
teach us to cultivate such a general habit 
of wise thinking and wise acting as to les- 
sen, and in some matters almost to destroy, 
the chances of being hurried across the 
fatal stream unawares. The worst of it is 
that even this is only a faint sort of protec- 
tion, because the fact of someborly else hav- 
ing taken a decisive step is constantly just 
as weighty for you as if it had been your 
own doing. The Pompeians crossed no Ru- 
bicon, but Casar’s doing so was fully as mo- 
mentous to them as anything they could 
have done for themselves. Itis very proper 
and elevating to believe that “ Man is man 
and master of his fate.” Practically this is 
by far the most important and the most 
worthy aspect of human action, and to lose 
sight of this as the greatest of all princi- 
ples in its kind is to suffer a complete moral 
paralysis. Only, in surveying lif, it is child- 
ish not to see that a man is not by any 
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means the only master of his own fate. 
His father and mother, and all the genera- 
tions before them, have something to do 
with it, and so have his children. The mis- 
ery which befals a mother who has been be- 
reaved of her child is an element in her 
fate-over which she can have no mastery, 
and so are ten thousand other things which 
must inevitably enter into the lot of a so- 
cial being with any relation or dealings 
with his neighbours or the species at large. 
The certainty, however, that one may, and 
very often does, cross the Rubicon by proxy, 
or suffer the consequences of other people’s 
exploits, is not a wholesome or useful thing 
to reflect upon. It is very apt to saddle a 
man with the snug but particularly unprof- 
itable habit of letting himself off too lightly 
and easily, and anything which tends ever 
so remotely to diminish the sense of each 
man’s strict responsibility for his awn con- 
duct is best kept in the background. 

There is a great difference between un- 
willingness to think very much about the 
tremendous consequences which may follow 
upon having taken a decisive step, and an 
habitual unwillingness to take the step it- 
self. The one implies merely a sober cau- 
tion of mind; the other entails all the dire 
miseries of helpless irresolution. A not in- 
frequent result of these miseries is to drive 
the sufferer into an opposite habit of over- 
quick resoluteness. A readiness in a man 
to exult in the fact that he has done some- 
thing which he cannot undo, that he has 
pledged himself to a course from which he 
cannot draw back, is more commonly the 
sign of a weak than of a strong nature. 
The comfort of plunging right intd the 
stream is unspeakable to any body who has 
been accustomed to stand shivering and ir- 
resolute on the bank. When a person of 
this sort has brought himself to take the 
plunge, his exultation and fearlessness are 
wonderful. The knowledge that the Rubi- 
con is crossed, and the die cast, seems to 
relieve him from the necessity of further 
resolution. He has set in motion a machine 
which will of itself wind off results and con- 
sequences for him without more ado on his 
own part; and this is an order of release 
from the demands of circumstance upon his 
will for which he cannot be too thankful. 
So he comes at last really to be fond of 
crossing Rubicons, and taking decisive 
measures, just because they are decisive. A 
good many people, we fancy, get married 
on this principle. They persuade them- 
selves that marriage is a yoke, pleasant or 
otherwise, which they are destined one day 
to go under. But the labour ot exercising 
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a very careful and deliberate choice is more 
than they can bear; so they rush blindly 
across the stream, really relieved’ at_ being 
able to cry out “ Alea jacta est.” In too 
many cases, this method may remind us of 
Mr. Micawber’s exclamation when he had 
satisfied his creditor by a bill at three 
months — “There ! thank God, that’s paid !” 
It is not good, in the delightful sense of 
freedom after having done something de- 
cisive, to forget that rather grave part of 
the transaction—its consequences. The 
enormous relief of having decided somehow 
is perhaps too dearly bought if it should in 
time appear that the decision was the wrong 
one. 

The same tendency to quick and reso- 
lute decisions, which may give relief to 
weak natures in one way, may in another 
way possess a very fatal attraction for 
strong natures too. A weak man will trust 
to a throw of the die as lief as anything 
else, because he has not force of. character 
enough to compel his judgment to strike a 
balance between opposing considerations 
and bring out a clear practical conclusion. 
A strong man —strong in will and fore- 


sight, that is — may be equally tempted to 
trust almost to chance to fix his line of con- 
duct for him. He may realize so clearly 


the thousand complexities which enter into 
every man’slife, he may be so penetrated with 
a sense of the extraordinary way in which 
unforeseen circumstances arise to divert the 
channel which he would like to mark out, 
as to place comparatively small value on the 
most deliberate efforts of his own judgment 
to hit on the right courses. Or the point 
in his fortunes may be so critical that he 
loses his nerve, and thinks that drawing 
lots, or tossing up a coin, or the sortes Vir- 
giliane, will answer quite as well as any 
other means for finding out the best. thing 
to be done. ‘The Roman legend about Ce- 
sar, was that, in the midst of his hesitation, 
there suddenly appeared a comely and god- 
like youth playing on a pipe, until, sudden- 
ly throwing aside the pipe, he snatched a 
trumpet, and with a mighty warlike blast 
plunged into the waters of the Rubicon. 
The miraculous apparition filled the leader 
with an instant and vigorous resolution 
which plain reason had wholly failed to in- 
spire. There is a great deal of figurative 
truth in this. People no longer believe that 
comely divinities appear to a man in a crisis 
of his fortunes, but the comely divinity is 
not without his counterpart. Things no 
less unreal occupy his place in critical mo- 
ments. In marriage, for example, are not 
men and women constantly led to take the 
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irrevocable step, not by the conclusions of 
reason and judgment, but because they are 
beckoned on by seemly apparitions whom 
at the other side of the stream they see no 
more? And they do this consciously and 
delibérately, from some sort of superstition, 
it would seem, that a crisis in their affairs 
is so momentous a thing that at this, rather 
than other times, they ought to surrender 
their cool judgment to a spectre or a fancy. 

Considering these and a hundred other 
infirmities of ordinary human character, 
it is not a little fortunate that there are so 
few opportunities for a man to take an irre- 
trievably. wrong turning. Everybody is 
— sure to miss his way more or less, 
but there are not so many turnings in life 
in which people can finally lose themselves 
beyond hope of recovery. The fatal turn- 
ings are there, unfortunately, in abundance, 
but with most of us education and tradition 
and surrounding example make it morally 
impossible that we should be deceived by 
them. It is perhaps startling to reflect how 
many people are honest, say, not on first 
principles, but simply through the influence 
of tradititn. They have never gone fur- 
: ther or deeper than the tradition, and have 
scarcely thought about the principles at all. 
The same may be said about a good many 
other virtues of old and established repute. 
And 80, at a crisis in his life, a man’s con- 
duct is vastly influenced by the general 
views entertained about similarly critical 
junctures in the case of other people. Ju- 
lius Cesar crossed the Rubicon dramaticall 
and heroically, but his soldiers crossed it 
like sheep. And this is the style in which 
the majority of us perform the same mo- 
mentous exploit. We put confidence in 
Cesar, or Mrs. Grundy, or whoever may be 
our favourite leader, and plunge in without 
much thought whether it is a Rubicon or a 
duckpond that lies in front of us. As or- 
dinary life is commonplace from the very 
nature of things, perhaps the stereotyped 
way of getting over even the most ticklish 
places is as good as any other. 


From the Spectator. 
WHAT ENGLISHMEN BEST LIKE TO BE. 


Wuatis really the best external position, 
the position securing the largest amount of 
enjoyment and possible usefulness attaina- 
ble by an Englishman in the present age ? 
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The question was started the other day 
among a group of literary men, all doing 
nothing with the eager interest characteris- 
tic of the class when engaged in that occu- 
pation, and each was called on to tell his 
ideal as honestly as he could. The replies, 
all intensely characteristic, were all a little 
bizarre. “The position of a constitutional 
king,” said one, who will be recognized by 
many from the sentence, “is the best con- 
ceivable, great wealth, great respect, indefi- 
nite possibilities of usefulness, and enormous 
power, to be attained without observation, 
or responsibility, or exertion, exceptin chat.” 
“Well,” said another, “ I’d rather be Speaker, 
live at the centre of things, hear everything, 
see everything, and have nothing serious to 
do, but sit and look dignified for half the 
year.” “Pooh!” said a third, “ Varden’s 
berth is better than the Speakership. The 
librarian of the House of Commons may hear 
as much as he likes, and as little, and do 
and leave undone pretty much as he chooses. 
It is a literary hermitage in the centre of 
the world.” “Iagree with Lever’s eternal 
proposition,” said the fourth, that “ there 
never has been, and never will be again in 
the world, a position so good as that of a 
Brirish Peer, with 40,000/ a year.” Give me 
400/ a year,” said the fifth, “ with nothing to 
do and cultivation enough to enjoy doirg it.” 
“ That’s piggish,” said the sixth, “the best . 
position would be Editor of the Times, with 
no night-work.” And the seventh summed 
up by demanding with brief alliterative com- 
a a “marquisite and a million.” - 
hese are all the ideals of men of a peculiar 
habit of life, men to whom life without poli- 
tics or with any fierce or continuous labour 
would be almost equally distasteful, and it 
would be a curious experiment to apply the 
same test to a score of the average middle 
class. They would all, say somebody who has 
a tendency to believe in Matthew Arnold, ask 
to be millionairies? Not two of the twenty. 
yo occupied Englishmen hun- 
ger no doubt for money, but they thirst still 
more for rest, and of the two wants thirst 
is always the stronger, always the one first 
satisfied. Thirst kills while hunger merely 
exhausts. A million is very apt to bring 
with it as much as a post, and more people 
are afraid both of responsibility and of the 
absence of external stimulus to exertion 
than cynics are willigg to allow. English- 
men all talk as if they preferred work to 
idleness, but unless they belong to the crea- 
tive order, we never see them do any except 
for some object other than the work itself. 
High rank, too, is not to such men so at- 
tractive as their absurd reverence for its 
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possessors would seem to indicate. Some 
rank might be pleasant, but to men who are 
neither born to it, nor have seen it fof years 
in the far distance, — as an Attorney-Gene- 
ral, for instance, sees it so clearly that when 
he buys land he pays more for places with 
pleasant names — high rank would be simply 
a bore, would involve too complete a “ solu- 
tion in the continuity” of their past lives. 
Sway is a passion with most strong men, but 
then at heart they all want to rule by voi- 
lition, as the Cesars once, did, and Sultans 
do still, not by persuance, or influence, or 
hard work, and this is the one position 
which in the nineteenth century and among 
English speaking speaking people is abso- 
lutely unattainable. It is possible to be Pre- 
mier or President, not possible to be Ha- 
roun al Raschid, or even Napoleon. 
crave for luxury, the state of feeling which 
was painted by Ben Jonson in the Alchemist, 
meme d exists as of old, but people either 
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please in the country among trees -and ver- 
dure, away from the roar and the press, and 
eight letter deliveries a day, yet may plunge, 
in again, when the humour suits them, al- 
most at will. The estate should be big 
enough to give some occupation, some pa- 
tronizing relation to many men, some possi- 
bility of expertment, and waste, and luxury, 
and yet not involve much responsibility or 
the necessity for an incessant change of re- 
sidence. There should be some rank, not 
too high, not so high that an invitation may 
alter permanently the social grade of the 
invited, but high enough to establish some 
claim to social deference, to ensure social 
eqnality with all men without pughing, to 
marry anybody without remark, to impose 
on servants, to act as a gilt label when travel- 


The | ling abroad, to place its possessor among the 


class which has not to be inquired about. 
Then, too, there should be some iufluence 
on politics — not much, but enough to give 


eep it quiet or confuse it with the desire | the wisher a place in them, a right to take 


for rest, or more frequently interfere into it 
a desire for intellectual luxuriousness, which 
materially changes its character. Sybaritism 
is as possible as ever to the rich, if they 
really desired it as for instance they desire 
distinction, and if the passion were very 
strong, we should have more Sybarites, 
more men of the Oriental type living the 
life which “ Ouida” this week tries to paint 
in Chandos, and Disraeli did paint in the 
Yonng Duke and a chapter or two of Alroy, 
but which has scarcely been lived since the 
Crillons and Montmorencies were swept 
from their high seats. The last specimens 
left must be sought in Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, though the type may and prob- 
ably will, reappear one day in tropical 
America. Ease and a leisure full of the 
world, but not worried by it, are far more 
sought than those great positions of which 
under graduates dream day-dreams full of 
romance, and heroism, and success, and 





part if he sees cause, a hearing when he 
mentions them at table or in public, a re- 
cognition, however slight, from governin; 

people, and a possibilty of being influentia 
in his degree while he sits quiet. Too high ° 
rank is a bore, but to see that any line of 
action is impossible for want of rank is also 
a bore, one to:be avoided when wishing for 
an ideal. Well, there is one position in ‘Eng- 
land which secures just those essentials, — 
that of a country baronet with twelve thou- 
sand a year in land and a seat for his di- 
vision of his county. That we deliberately 
believe to be the most comfortable position 
we do not say the best or noblest — but the 
one with the greatest means of enjoyment 
and usefulness without overwork now at- 


tainable among mankind, the position most 
nearly resembling the latent ideal of the 


average Englishman. It includes most 
things, from possibilities of high spiritual cul- 
ture to possibilities of good cooking, admits 


the incessant toil which at forty seems a | most things from life as Premier to life as a 


drawback to any career however promising. 

The majority of English middle-class men 
if they shape their thoughts in words, would 
allow that certain cenliiens are essential 
to make a perfect external ideal. First an 
estate, so that they may live when they 


farmer, and demands nearly nothing. It is 
the beau ideal of English life. 

The only man we knew who ever had it 
was a hypochondriac who would have given 
it all for one hour of healthy labour as a 
hodman, 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany, 
LOUIS DAVID.* 


Jacques Louis Davip was born in 
Paris in 1748. His father being slain in a 
duel, when he was ten years of age, he was 
adopted by an uncle, who sent him to col- 
lege ; but what between that passion for art, 
which declares itself so irresistibly in all 
who are destined to excel, and certain pe- 
culiarities of disposition, no progress was 
made at college, and the boy being willing 
to do nothing else, he was, through the in- 
fluence of his friends, placed in the Louvre 
as a pupil of Vien’s. The ambition to dis- 
tinguish himself displayed itself so early in 
life, that he became a candidate for the 
great prize of Rome after but a few years’ 
study, and it was only when he had been 
so for five consecutive years that he came 
off triumphant. Yet, from the peculiarities 
of disposition above alluded to, that combi- 
nation of firmness, self-esteem, and love of 
approbation, which lead in excess to obsti- 
nacy, pride, and vanity, David felt these 
rebuffs exceedingly ; so much so, that on the 
last occasion but one, he shut himself up in 
his room, and would have died of hunger, 
but for the interference of his godfather Se- 
daine, who, as perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Architecture, had also apart- 
ments in the Louvre. 

This incident, however, brought David 
into notice, and he was engaged by Le 
Doux, the architect of the Barriers of Paris, 
to finish the decorations of the apartments 
— after the fashion of the country, 

y the artist for the celebrated opera-dan- 
cer, Mademoiselle Guimard, and first begun 
by Fragonard. He also had the questiona- 
ble honour of painting the portrait of Made- 
moiselle Guimard herself. 

Vien having been appointed director of 
the French school at Rome, he took his pu- 
pil with him to that city, where he was em- 
a under his master for the first year 
of his residence in copying from the an- 
tique. “ Raw antiquity,” he used to call it ; 
and then, with his characteristic spirit of 
innovation, he would “season it up with 
modern sauce,” as he called it. The mas- 
ters were not at first appreciated by what 
David himself admits to have been his 
“coarse Gallic taste,” and he applied him- 
self most to copying the works of Valentin, 
a French pupil of Caravaggio and of Ribera. 
It was under this influence that he painted 
his first picture of any repute, “ La Peste 
de Saint Roch,” which was very’ properly 
consigned to the lazaretto of Marseilles. 


.* Louis David, son Ecole et son Temps. Souve- 
hirs par E. J. Delécluze, Paris; Didier et Cie, 
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In 1780, David, having returned to Paris, 
painted his “Belisarius,” in the same man- 
ner and style as his “ Horatii,” “ Socrates,” 
and “Brutus.” Three years after he pro- 
duced his “ Andromache weeping for the 
Death of Hector,” in order to obtain admis- 
sion into the Academy. This picture, al- 
though still belonging to an epoch of trans- 
ition, was nevertheless remarkable for care- 
ful drawing, and for a correct study of an- 
tiquity. 

Having been received as a member of 
the Academy, he wedded the daughter of 
the architect Pécoul, and, accompanied by 
his wife, returned once more to Rome to 
perfect himself in his art. . He had received 
an order from goveriiment for the “ Oath 
of the Horatii,” and he painted it at Rome, 
but he returned to Paris to exhibit it in 
1785. This picture was favourably received 
by the public, butmot so by the authorities, 
who criticised the details, and complained 
that the artist had exceeded the dimensions 
of canvas allotted to him. He receivedan 
order, however, from M. Trudaine for his 
“ Socrates,” a picture which excelled all 
that he had previously done. In. 1788, he 
painted the “Loves of Paris and Helena” 
for the Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles 
X.; but the picture only served to demon- 
strate that the treatment of such subjects 
was utterly — to his genius, The ° 
breaking out of the revolution in 1789 was 
henediel by his “ Brutus,” a picture which 
met with great success, but not so much 
as his “ Horatii.” It is, however, like all 
David's best works, remarkable for its fidel- 
ity of costume and details. The head of 
Brutus was taken from the bust in the Cap- 
itol. The picture had also the effect, com- 
bined with the movement that was taking 
place in the political world, of materially 
influencing the costumes of the day. It is 
said to be from it that the women, and 
afterwards the men, were led to adopt flow- 
ing locks, and that both sexes rejected shoes 
with heels, and adopted generally a more 
simple and classical style of dress. 

It is to be remarked, that Art had not, 
for along period of time, fallen so low as 
it was at the period of the reforms intro- 
duced by David, and who thus became 
the founder of a school of painting. Wat- 
teau remained the last representative of 
what has been justly styled the epoch of de- 
cline. Lessing, Heyne, and Winckelmann 
first gave birth, by their profound studies 
of antiquity, to the new impulse, which was 
extended by the labours and researches of 
Mengs, Sir William Hamilton, D’ Agincourt, 
Gessner, Canova, and others. David, al 
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though a man of no erudition, came under 
this influence early in life; he was not a 
discoverer or an inventor, but he brought 
his whole talent and genius to bear upon a 
reform which in reality had its origin in 
the theories of others, deduced from the 
study of antiquity. During the five years 
that David was at Rome, archeological pur- 
suits were passionately followed up, and all 
who came within the sphere of the impulse 
of the day were carried away by it. Liter- 
ary men, like Sulzer the Encyclopedist and 
Gessner the Idyllist, amateurs, like Sir W. 
Hamilton, critics, like Winckelmann, sculp- 
tort, like Giraud, architects, like Le Doux, 
and painters like Mengs and David, became 
thus the apostles of a new order of ideas. 
Hence it*is in error that the pupils of the 
latter have represented him as the sole re- 
former of painting in Europe at the end of 
the eighteenth century: im the words of his 
biographer, M. Delécluze, “ the ideas of re- 
generation of art, adopted by David from 
about 1775 to 1779, had been first emitted 
and developed by Lessing, Heyne, Winck- 
elmann, and Sulzer, next put in practice 
by Mengs and Gessner, and, lastly, newly 
adopted and applied to the art of painting 
in France by David.” 

The most remarkable point in the history 
of David, after his adoption of the study of 
antiquity in relation to art, is the influence 
of the great political changes it was his fate 
to participate in upon his own style and 
mode of thought. rom 1789 up to 1795, 
David became an active Republican and a 
member of the Convention. Not that his 
olitical influence was very great, for he 
imited himself mainly to questions of art, 
but he was the chief designer and manager 
of the great revolutionary festivals. So 


much was he carried away by the frenzy of | 


the day, that his brush was almost laid 
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the stately imperialism which guided him 
in his later and greater efforts. 

The passion for everything that was 
classical assumed, it is well known, a devel- 
Y eage among the republican party which 
often verged upon the ridiculous. David 
was, however, the soul of that movement, 
and, upon the occasion of the transfer of 
the remains of Voltaire to the Pantheon, 
not only was the car and all that apper- 
tained to it borrowed from antiquity, but all 
who accompanied it — authorities, literary 
men, artists, musicians, actors, and actresses 
—were all clad in Greek or Roman cos- 
tumes, and bore in their hands Pagan in- 
signia or instruments of music. But a few 
years more, and the costumes of antiquity 
had to make way for a fashion of far more 
terrible import, — that of the “ sans-culot- 
tes.” 





David painted his “Serment du Jeu de 
Paume,” ordered by the Constituent As- 
sembly in 1790, in the Church des Feuil- 
lants; but as the system advocated by the 
said Assembly had no duration, the por- 
traits of its members were never finished, 
for the painting comprised sketches — very 
theatrical in the instance of Mirabeau and 
Robespierre — of men whose ideas of prog- 
ress did not run in the same groove. 
Events proceeded with too much rapidity 
for the limner, and the supplanting of the 
Constituent by the Legislative Assembly 
left the picture unfinished. Many of those 
who figured or were to figure in it had by 
that time become traitors, or were de- 
nounced as such ; and as David belonged to 
the revolutionary advance guard, he would 
have nothing more to do with them—or, 
what was the same thing, at the epoch of 
the. Reign of Terror he did not dare to have 

















anything to do with them. 
avid bent like a reed before the storm. 


aside; the “Serment du Jeu de Paume,”| The Assemblée Legislative handed him 
the portraits of Lepelletier de Saint-Far- | over twin pupils — mere rustics, who were 
eau and of Marat, and the “ Death of the | said to have shown capabilities for art. 

oung Viala,” are almost all that emanated | Nothing can exceed the great artist’s grati- 
from his pencil during the great revolution- | tude at the honour conferred upon him by 
ary crisis, and they differ much both in| the nation! He arranged the festival that 
their style of composition and execution | was given on the 15th of April, 1792, to 
from his previous works. They are es-|the insurgent. regiment of Chateauvieux. 
pecially marked by a return to a more sim-| He became a member of the National Con- 
ple imitation of nature, and while his art| vention in September of the same year, 
was ever at the service of contemporaneous | voted pyramids or obelisks of French gran- 
influences, still he brought into these that | ite for Lille and Thionville, advocated the 
gravity of treatment which had previously | suppression of academies, and became, for 
only been applied to subjects of ancient | the time being, sole republican dictator of 
history: The four pictures above men-| arts in France. There is not a greater in- 
tioned constitute, hence, a transition be-|congruity between the artist’s professed 
tween the picturesque style that predomi- | fanaticism for antiquity and his open hos- 
nates in his “ Horatii” and “ Brutus” and | tility to existing institutions of olden date, 
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than there is between his professed adhe- 
sion to republican doctrines and his assump- 
tion of the dictatorship of art. Such are 
ever the differences between practice and 
profession. . 

David, however, lent his aid to artists 
who were persecuted abroad. Two sculp- 
tors had been cast into the prisons of Rome 
for works highly characteristic of republi- 
can fanaticism and vanity —“ Liberty 
Crowning the Genius of France,” “ Jupiter 
Destroying the Aristocracy with his Thun- 
der,” and “Religion Supporting the Gen- 
ius of France,” the feet of the latter repos- 
ing upon clouds, whilst its head was encir- 
dled with rays indicating that it gave light 
to the world! He obtained their libera- 
tion. He, however, persisted, at the same 
time, in the busts of Louis XIV. and XV., 
and the other “monuments of feudality 
and idolatry,” as they were called, being 
removed from the French Academy at 
Rome, which was only exposing the stu- 
dents to fresh dangers. The French ambas- 
sador, Basseville, was slain in a tumult, and 
the French artists and students were 
obliged to make their escape into Tuscany. 
This occurred on the 13th of January, and 
on the 17th of the same month David was 


voting the death of Louis XVI. His col-| 


league — Lepelletier — who voted with him, 
was assassinated three days afterwards by 
one of the old royalist bodyguard. David 
obtained that the honours of the Pantheon 
should be accorded to his remains, painted 
his portrait, assisted by his pupil Gerard, 
for the Convention, and further obtained a 
decree that his bust should be placed by 
the side of that of Brutus — Cesars were 
not in favour at that epoch. This portrait, 
which is partly allegorical (the allegory 
having been explained in a speech alike 
characteristic of the man and of the epoch 
by David to the Convention), is, in the 
words of his biographer, “an admixture of 
details at once ostentatious and sanguin- 
ary.” 

Some idea may be formed of the revolu- 
tionary fanaticism of David by the fact that, 
when Marat, denounced by the Convention, 
called the Assembly a group of assassins, 
he also, in his frenzy, shouted out, “ I also 
ask to be assassinated ; I ami also a virtuous 
man. Liberty will triumph!” Upon which 
Petion remarked that such exclamations 
were those of an honest man in a state of 
delirium! When the “impious, the san- 
suinary, the venal” Marat fell under the 

nife of Charlotte Corday, Guirault, a mem- 
ber of the Convention, exclaimed, “* Where 
are you, David? You have transmitted the 
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image of Lepelletier, dying for his country, 
to posterity : there remains another portrait 
to be taken by you.” “ Yes, I will do it,” 
replied David, much moved. He also ob- 
tained the honours of the Pantheon for the 
man whom, writing in 1863, M. Delécluze 
justly np. ea as a “ monster.” 

The part played by Art, as represented 
by David, during the Reign of Terror is 
particularly curious. On one occasion — 
the same when Gobel, Bishop of Paris, 
waited with his vicars on the Convention to 
announce that henceforth they would exer- 
cise no other worship but that of Liberty 
and Equality — David declared that kingly 
tyrants had placed their effigies on the por- 
ticos of churches, so as to jntercept the 
adoration of the people, before they could 

netrate into the interior of the house of 

od, and he proposed: that these effigies 
should be mutilated, and then gathered to- 
gether to constitute one vast monument on 
the Pont Neuf, to the glory of the people 
and the humiliation of tyrants — “ the im- 
ages as he called it, “of the giant people, 
of the French people. This wondrous 
image was to bear the words Light on its 
forehead, Nature and Truth on ‘its breast, 
and Force and Courage on its arms. Lib- 
erty and Equality were to be placed in one 
of its hands, ready to travel over the world, 
directed by thé gerfius and virtue of the 
French people! This proposition, as absurd 
in an artistic as it was in a moral point of 


‘view, was carried by the usual frenzied ac- 


clamations, but it was never put into execu- 
cution. Only a plaster model was erected 
in front of the poe Bam in which huge 
toads, two or three feet in size, represented 
the “ Marais” crawling at the feet of the 
“‘ Montagne!” 
A project laid before the Convention for 
bringing Art into alliance with the vast 
strides which fanaticism led people. to be- 
lieve was being made in intellectual and 
political progress under the new state of 
things, was characterised by the same empty 
and unmeaning bombast. David was more 
successful in inaugurating a féte to cele- 
brate the recapture of Toulon from the 
English. Fourteen chariots represented as 
many republican armies, and these were ac- 
companied by the soldiers. and invalids of 
each army, and decorated with flags taken 
from the enemy. This procession met with 
a great success. 
avid, from being a member of the Con- 
vention, became also a member of the terri- 
ble committees of public instruction and 
general safety. He also presided at times 
over the National Convention. It was un- 
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der his presidency that Fabre d’Eglantine 
was arrested, and three months afterwards 
was taken to the scaffold, in‘’company with 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins. The Reign 
of Terror was indeed at its apogee during 
David's presidency, and in the space of 
forty days no less than four hundred and 
forty-eight human lives were sacrificed to 
the manes of Liberty and Equality. Life 
had become almost painful to all. Durin 
the morning the business of the day hel 

for a time to smother the frightful anxiety 
that oppressed every bosom. Dinner was 
served at two or three P. M., and consisted 
of one or two dishes at the most: no one 
knew but that a third might lead to their 
being denounced as aristocrats. In the 
evening people congregated in the Champs 
Elysées, where they were entertained by 
abominable songs or spectacles of a fero- 
cious character. Little guillotines were 
sold as toys to the children. By eight or 
nine o’clock all were at home, participating 
in a modest and melancholy repast. If 
a child laughed, it was silenced at once. 
All listened to what was passing in the 
streets. At one moment it was a patrol, at 
another it was the revolutionary committee 
of the quarter making its captures. When 
a knock was heard at a door, no one dared 
to look out to see. It was only next 
morning that the rumours: circulated that 
So-and-so had been arrested. People said 
to one another “ their turn had come,” and 
pale with affright they awaited theirs on 
the ensuing night. Yet amidst these hor- 
rors David was painting the boy-heroes, 
Barra and Viala, one of whom fell amidst 
the chouans of La Vendée, and the other 
when swimming across the Durance, both 
‘alike shouting, “ Vive la République!” or 
he was making speeches to the Convention, 
in which he declared that despotism “ in- 
vented punishments, and feasted its eyes 
upon the bodies of those who were sacri- 
ficed to its fury.” This, when thirty to 
thirty-five persons were daily offered up to 
“ Liberty” at the Barrivre du Tréne. This 
was on the occasion of David's last address 
made to the Convention, nor did he pen 
these addresses himself— he was unequal | 
to the task; they are said to have been | 
written for him by Chénier and others. 
Six days afterwards Robespierre was arrest- 
ed; and the day that followed, he, and | 
eighty others implicated in his crimes, suf- 
fered on the Place de la Révolution. Da- 
vid was likewise denounced as an accom- 
plice of Robespierre’s, a friend of Marat’s, 
and as a member of the committee of pub- 




















lic safety. He extricated himself from the 
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perilous position in which he was placed, by 
declaring that Robespierre had deceived 
him, as a had done others, and that he be- 
lieved that he was “virtuous.” He was, 
however, consigned to prison for four months, 
whence his pupils obtained his liberation by 
memorialising the Convention. Barely five 
months elapsed before he was, however, 
once more in trouble. He was implicated 
in the terrorist insurrection of the 20th and 
2ist of May, 1795, and once more incarce- 
rated for three months, being afterwards 
placed under strict surveillance, nor was he 
entirely liberated until the establishment of 
the Directory, 

Thus ended the political career of David. 
He never afterwards took a part in public af- 
fairs, except in 1815, when he signed the 
acts reconstituting the empire on the return 
of Napoleon from Elba. The unfortunate 
career which he had entered upon as a ter- 
rorist had also separated him from his wife. 
She entertained a natural horror of the 
guillotine, and departed from him with her 
two daughters, leaving two sons under his 
care; but when misfortune overtook him, 
the brave woman joined him in his prison, 
and never’ afterwards left him, even when 
in exile, up to the time of his death in 
1825. 

David, wearied of those republican ideas 
which he had derived from a very imperfect 
study of antiquity, and which had led him 
twice into prison and once very nearly to 
the scaffold, devoted himself on his libera- 
tion to the completion of the painting of 
the ‘‘ Sabines,” which he had begun when 
confined in the Luxembourg. His school 
became, at the same time, by a curious re- 
vulsion of feeling, a kind of asylum for 
emigrants and royalists, who screened 
themselves from inquiries by a pretended 
ee of art. David was still busy with 

is “ Sabines,” in which some of the most dis- 
tinguished ladies of Paris sat for their por- 
traits, when Bonaparte arrived from Cam- 
po-Formis. The artist was_one of the first 
to be fascinated by the young hero of the 
republic, and he was one of the men of the 
revolution who was most devoted to him 
when an Empire had succeeded to a Direc- 
tory. It is said that Bonaparte was indeed 
the first to befriend the artist, and that he 
had on a previous occasion invited him 
to join the army in order to withdraw him 
from certain political dangers by which he 
was at that time threatened. 

Scarcely had Bonaparte arrived in Paris, 
when he sat in his dress as a general officer 
to David. “Oh,” exclaimed the artist to 
his pupils, after this first and only sitting, 
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“what a fine head he has! It is pure, it is 
great — grand as the antique!” The por- 
trait was, however, never finished. Bona- 
parte’s head— handsomely moulded as it 
was — was filled with the most extravagant 
projects, and many months had not elapsed 
ere he was on his way to Egypt,.and David 
again at his “ Sabines.” Our artist was one 
of the few men of the day who ventured to 
express sorrow on the occasion of the grand 
festival held to receive the works of art 
which Bonaparte had brought from Italy. 
He asserted that the fine arts were not 
really loved in France. It was a mere 
factitious taste; and his biographer sides 
with him, for he says that the removal of 
these ancient and modern chefs-d’ceuvre 
into France had not the effect of creating a 
single remarkable artist from 1800 to 1815. 
The arrival of these works produced, how- 
ever a schism in David’s school. The pas- 
sion for antiquity obtained so much mastery 
over the minds of some of his pupils, that 
they began to criticise the “ Sabines” as 
far too modern in its style, and David 
worked in consequence more in privacy 
than heretofore. He adopted a system in 


exhibiting this picture, to which he had 
devoted the labour of several years, which 
has. always been exceedingly unpopular in 
France — that of paying at the door— 


and this probably added to the severe criti- 
cal ordeal it had to undergo; but no one 
now-a-days contests its claims to admira- 
tion, and it had the effect of introducing the 
study of the naked form, and of: imposing 
on art a character for severity which was 
afterwards carried to excess. 

David was busy with his “ Passage des 
Thermopyles” when Bonaparte returned 
from Marengo, and the Consul once more 
expressed his wish to have his portrait 
painted by the great artist. But the same 
difficulty presented itself as on the first oc- 
casion; he had not patience to sit. So he 
argued the matter with David, declaring 
that Alexander never sat to Apelles, that 
the exact features of a great man were not 
wanted ; what was wanted was his bearing 
and general appearance. David declared 
that Bonaparte was teaching him the art of 
painting; he had never, he averred, con- 
templated art in that point of view before ! 
He returned to his study, and there con- 
ceived the “ Passage of the Alps,” Bona- 
parte having, however himself suggested 
the idea of his appearing calm when mount- 
ed on’a spirited horse. David, who, as 
Chateaubriand says of all Frenchmen, was 
_ @republican in opinion and monarchical in 
manners, was also consulted as to the cos- 
tumes which should be worn by the great 
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He, as usual, Srommed 
antiquity; but Bonaparte adopted the 
pe feces of the old gM and David, 
the late terrorist, was one of the first to 
re-assume the old cut of coat, the breeches, 
the shoes with buckles, the sword with 
knot, and the three-cornered hat. But 
David had aspirations for the same general 
superintendence of art that he enjoyed 
under the Convention, which the First 
Consul did not favour. 

Bonaparte having declined to sit for his 
portrait, David had to work upon the dress 
worn by the general at Marengo, fitted up- 
on a manequin. One day the artist, who 
had small hands and wart pom to his 

upils that it was generally so wit t 

a “ Yes,” added one “Of the Bt 
“as also large heads.” David thereupon 
must fain try on Bonaparte’s hat, which fell 
down over his face and neck, to the great- 
amusement of all present. This well-known 
equestrian portrait occupied David, who 
was assisted in it by Ducis, Alexandre, and 
Langlois, a long time in its completion, for 
he had several copies made, which he fre- 
quently retouched with the greatest care 
and attention. It was one of his works 
to which he attached the greatest impor- 
tance. 
It is difficult to shake off old connexions, 
and David became through these remotely 
implicated in the conspiracy of Demerville, 
Cerachi, and Arena to assassinate the First 
Consul on the occasion of the performance 
of the “ Horaces.” Bonaparte could, how- 
ever, afford to overlook these old terrorist 
proclivities, and by instituting the Legion 
of Honour he took a first definite step to- 
wards uniting opposite parties, royalists, 
constitutionalists, republicans, and terrorists, 
under one common “Napoleonic bond. No 
one took more pride in his order than 
David, who wore it to the last day of his 
life. All those who helped to raise Napo- 
leon to the throne, M. Delécluze tells us, 
expected to be one day dukes, counts, or, 
at the very least, barons of the Empire. 
This is the spirit which M. Dunoyer so much 
insists upon as being at the bottom of all 
revolutionary changes in France. 

David became first painter tothe Emper- 
or, and he received at once orders for four 
pictures — the “ Coronation of Napoleon,” 
the “ Distribution of Eagles in the Champ 
de Mars, the “Throning of Napoleon in 
the Church of Notre-Dame,” and the “ En- 
trance of Napoleon into the Hotel de Ville.” 
Our artist, devoted to the person of the 
Emperor, and carried away by his pupils, 
especially Gros, who were filled with ideas 
of the revival of the days of Charlemagne, 
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state functionaries. 
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and his knights, cast Leonidas, the naked, 
the antique, and republican dreams gside at 
the same time, and set to work upon a new 
class of pictures, in, the spirit of a more 
modern, chivalrous, and anecdotic epoch — 
“tableaux de genre” as they were termed, 
in contradistinction to “peintures d’his- 
toire.” 

The genius of David was characterised by 
two great peculiarities: one of these was the 
ease with which he laid aside all preconceived 
ideas and changed his style, as he did his 
politics, under each new order of things; 
and the second was his tendency to make 
heroes of those he admired. His Horatii, 
Brutus, Bailly, Mirabeau, and Marat, were 
all painted under these combined influences. 
When Bonaparte was general he had pro- 
claimed him to his pupils as his hero, but now 
he was emperor the artist was even still more 
‘taken with the noble and simple character 
of Pope Pius VII, and all his talent was 
concentrated in the “ Coronation ” upon the 
figure of that venerable old man. He was 
engaged three years upon this painting. 
David was at this epoch, indeed, at the 
apogee of his fame, and his pupils were also 
acquiring a world-wide repute. Among the 
most distinguished, both of his pupils and 
rivals, were Gros, who had painted “ Les 
Pestiférés de Jaffa,” Gerard, who had pro- 
duced his “ Psyche,” and Girodet, who had 
ventured upon an Ossianic picture, the 
“Bard of Northern Mists” having been 
brought into fashion by Napoleon. Most 
of these men, as also Guérin, Prudhon, 
Regnault, Vincent, and others, belong al- 
most solely and especially to the Napoleo- 
nic era. 

When the picture of the “ Coronation ” 
was at length completed, Napoleon went 
with the Empress Josephine in state to see 
it. The ceremonial attendant upon this 
visit was all the more remarkable as David 
lived in a modest house in the Place de la 
Sorbonne, close by the side-door, to the old 
church of Cluny. Napoleon walked up and 
down for half an hour looking at the vast 
scene painted at his side. The courtiers cri- 
ticised in silence, and whispered that the pic- 
ture represented the crowning of Josephine, 
and not that of the Emperor. Napoleon at 
length broke the painful silence y saying, 
“Tt is well, very well, David. You have 
anticipated my wishes, and made of-me a 
French knight. I thank you for having 
transmitted to future ages the proof of af- 
fection that I wished to give to her who 

artakes with me the pains of governing.” 
hen taking two steps towards the artist, he 
raised his hat, and, bowing, said, in a loud 
voice, “ David, I salute you.” “ Sire,” re- 
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plied the artist, who was much moved, “I 
receive your salute in the name of all ar- 
tists, happy in being the one to whom you 
address yourself.” 

With the completion of this great picture’ 
David’s talent began to fall off. “The Dis- 
tribution of Eagles in the Champ de Mars,” 
painted shortly afterwards, is a proof of the 
fact. Expression and movement were not 
his forte: he knew this, and giving up 
courtly paintings to Gros, he went back 
to what he knew he could excel in, — histo- 
rical pictures. He returned to his “ Leoni- 
das and Thermopyle” with all the pleasure 
of a boy. Denon had, in fact, usurped his 
influence as director of fine arts; and in 
the decennial contest for prizes, the histori- 
cal school represented by David, Garnier, 
Gerard, Girodet, Guérin, Hennequin, Mey- 
nier, Proudhon, and Berthélemie, were op- 
posed in dire rivalry to the painters of nation- 
al subjects, among whom were Gros, Theve- 
nin, Carle, Vernet, Gautherot, Debret, and 
some of the historical painters, as David 
himself, Girodet, and Meynier. 

David painted little, and his piatures 
fetched a very high price. Napoleon bid 
> 3 to sixty thousand francs for the ‘ Death 
of Socrates,” the happy possessor, M. Tru- 
daine, still declining to part with it. The 
time was, however, approaching when these 
days of glory were to vanish. The disasters 
in Russia, the approach of the allies, and the 
rumours of the restoration of the Bourbons, 
filled the minds of those whose personal 
safety depended exclusively on the power 
of Napoleon, with the utmost dread. David 
had all the works that remained at his dis- 

osal removed to a port on the Atlantic. 

e had not, however, personally to com- 
plain either of the occupation of Paris by 
the allies or of the first Restoration. Two 
Russian officers quartered upon him treated 
him with the utmost respect, and the Bour- 
bons left him in the enjoyment of perfect 
tranquillity. But on the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, David, although in his sixty- 
seventh year, hastened to pay his homage 
to the Emperor; his eldest son became a 
prefect, his youngest obtained an appoint- 
ment as captain in the cuirassiers of the 
Guard. Napoleon even paid hima person- 
al visit during the Hundred Days. No 
wonder that, under such circumstances, 
he was led to sign the “ additional acts” by 
which the Bourbons were for ever excluded 
from the throne; and no wonder that, after 
the battle of Waterloo, he was in his turn 
banished the country in virtue of a law 


which passed the two Chambers on the 12th , 


of January, 1816. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
“LOST WILLIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Tae more I think of it, the more it 
seems to me that it must be done,’ said my 
mother, as she was washing up the breakfast 
things. the morning after her return from 
Deepvale. . 

What is it that must be done, mother?’ 
said I. 

‘Just this, Susannah,’ she answered: 
‘that you must go and live at Deepvale for 
a while, and look after Davy and the poor 
bairn. It will never do to leave them en- 
tirely among strangers; for Davy’s so feck- 
less in a house, that anybody with a mind to 
it might rob him right and left, and he be 
none the wiser. If he was by himself, it 
would be different: he might then give up 
the house, and take a decent lodging in the 
village and fight on as he,did afore he was 
married; but having the lad to look after 
makes all the difference. I would fain have 
brought Willie back wi’ me, but Davy’s feel- 
ings are so sore just now, that he wouldn’t 
hear of it; so, as I said before, it seems to 
me there’s nothing for it but for you to go 
and look after Davy’s comforts for a time, 
and act a mother’s part by the poor lad.’ 

My mother’s words almost took my breath 
away, and well they might. I was now 
close upon twenty years old, and in all my 
life I had never been further from home 
than the nearest market-town; yet here 
was my mother talking coolly of my going 
to Deepvale, which was thirty miles away 
across the hills, and quite in another world, 
as one might say ! 

It was a sad business enough that had 
taken mother herself all the way to Deep- 
vale, at that busy time of the year, when she 
could so ill be spared at home — nothing 
less than the sickness and death of my sister 
Alice. How often it seems in families that 
it is the brightest and best — those that will 
be missed the most—that are called away 
first; or oy be it is that we notice such 
cases more than others, and that makes them 
seem to come oftener in proportion than 
they really do. All I know is, that our 
brightest and best was gone when Alice 
died, and that I couldn’t even go and press 
one last kiss on the beautiful white face be- 
fore it was put away for ever. I did feel it 
hard not to ie that poor consolation; but 
my father was so ill at the time that he 
couldn’t be left both by mother and me; so 
I had to stay at home and nurse him, and 
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look, out every morning, with a sickening 
heart, for the postman, till I got the black- 
bordered letter which told me all was over. 

Alice had only been married eight years 
when she died. Her husband, David Win- 
terburn, came from along way off, —‘ down 
south,’ as he used to say himself, and was a 
stranger to yb pate in our village when 
he opened school in old Nixon’s place. He 
was a thin, sickly-looking young man; and 
being lame of one leg, he had to use a thick | 
stick to help him in walking. Finding, after 
a time, that the school didn’t pay him very 
well, he got a situation on the railway, and 
went to be station-master at Deepvale. . But 
he had won our Alice’s heart and got her 
promise to wed him before he went away ; 
and a month or two later, he came over and 
married her. It was that soft-spoken, drawl- 
ing, south-country tongue of his that cozened 
my sister into loving him, —she that might 
have had her pick of half-a-dozen as hand- 
some fellows as any in the county. He 
used to give her writing-lessons, and read 
poetry to her, and tell her all about the moon 
and stars, and how the earth is made; and 
so, after a time, love-making came easy to 
both of them; and it was a comfort both to 
mother and me afterwards to know that 
Alice had never repented her choice. 

I quietly thought over for two or three 
days what mother had said to me, striving 
to see clearly where my duty lay, and at last 
I settled that I would go to Deepvale, and 
look after Davy and the child. So mother 
wrote a few lines to say when Davy might 
expect me; and after that, it was a busy 
time with both of us till the day came 
round, though the hard work mainly lay on 
mother’s shoulders; while for myself, I had 
to go tea-drinkirfg to one friend’s house after 
another, and I never seemed to have had it 
brought home to me how much people really 
cared for me till now, when the nearness 
of my departure brought hidden feelings 
uppermost, and hearts warmed to one an- 
other in a way that would always be pleas- 
ant to think of afterwards. 

Mother’s busy fingers got everything 
ready in good time, and that last night of 
my stay at home we spent together by our 
two selves, sitting in the cosey nook 
by the kitchen-fire, and quietly talking 
things over. We were up early next morn- 
ing, and had breakfast by candle-light, as 
the coach started at six o’clock. Peter 
Lovick took my box down to the. coach- 
office in his barrow, mother and I walking a 
little way behind through the quiet shut-up 
streets, all white and rimy with the first 
frosts of autumn. 
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‘ The box seems heavy, mother,’ I said, as 
Peter stopped to rest for a minute before 
going up the hill. 

‘Nay, it’s not very heavy,’ said my mother ; 
‘but I'll warrant Peter was tippling last 
night, and so feels a bit shaky this morning. 
But when you come to open the box,’ Su- 
sannah, you'll find a couple of bottles of 
elder-wine ; a drop of it warmed will be 
nice for Davy when he comes in cold from 
work of a winter’s night. And you'll find 
poor Alice’s china mug, that I gave her when 
she was six years old; Davy will may be 
like to drink his wine out of it — elder-wine 
should always be drunk out of china. And 
there’s a few pots of black-currant’jam, good 
for colds and sore throats, let alone puddings. 
Then there’s a dozen or two nice eating 
apples for the lad, dandy brown russets ; 
only be sure, Susannah, that you don’t let 
him have more than one now and then, for 
I’m not one as holds wi’ giving children 
overmuch fruit. If my eyes stand good 
through the winter, I intend to knit the lad 
a few pair of warm socks, and — But there’s 
the coach all ready to start. Be sure to 
write in a day or two, and let us know how 
everything is going on. I'll be bound now 
that Peter Lovick won’t be content with 
less than sixpence for carrying the box, 
when a fourpennybit ought to be quite 
enough.’ 

A warm squeeze of the hand, a hearty 
kiss, a ‘Good-bye, mother,’ followed by a 
* Good-bye, my lass, and God bless you,’ 
and next minute I was being borne swiftly 
away through the dear old familiar streets, 
erying silently, and feeling for the first time 
in my life as if I were quite alone in the 
world. But I grew more chgerful presently, 
and then I could not help enjoying my ride 
through the clear, crisp morning air, away 
into that strange country, of which I had 
often dreamed, but had never seen before. 

The coach only took me half-way, and I 
had to wait several hours at an inn in a lit- 
tle town till the cross-country carrier was 
ready to start. He’ made me a tolerably 
comfortable nest with some straw at the bot- 
tom of his wagon; and we set out just as 
the afternoon was beginning to darken, to 
cross the dreary fells that stretched nearly 
all the way to Deepvale. 

Davy was waiting for me at the inn-door 
when | got to my journey’s end. Poor fel- 
low! he looked more sickly and hollow-eyed 
than ever, and my heart ached to see him. 

‘Welcome to Deepvale, Susannah,’ he 
said in his grave quiet way; but I just put 
my arms round his neck, and gave him two 
hearty kisses; and then I could not help 





erying a bit to think how different every 
thing would have seemed if my poor dead 
darling had been there to meet me. 

We had not far to walk; and leaving my 
box to be sent after me, we soon reached 
Davy’s snug little home, where a fire had 
been lighted in the best room in honour of 
my coming, and tea was laid out ready for 
me. 

‘David, my man,’ I said as soon as the 
old woman who attended to these things 
had left the room, ‘I can’t take either bite 
or sup till I’ve seen the lad. Where ishe ?’ 

‘Where should such small-fry be at 
this time of the night but in bed?’ said 
David, with his sweet womanly smile, which 
I remembered so well; and with that he 
took the candle, and led the way to a little 
room up stairs, in which was a little bed, in 
which, as snug as any dormouse, little Wil- 


lie lay coiled, and fast asleep. He started . 


up half mazed and began to rub his eyes. 

‘I haven’t been asleep, dad,’ he said; and 
then he caught sight of me, and favoured 
me with a long steady stare. He had got 
his mother’s blue eyes and flaxen curling 
hair, and all the sweet features of her face 
carved in little. 

‘ This is thy aunt, Will, come all the way 
from Thringstone,’ said David. 

‘] thought it was mother come back again 
to see us, said the lad; ‘only angels don’t 
wear black clothes, do they ?’ he added, as 
he glanced at my mourning gown ; and with 
that, his little hand, as warm as a mouse just 
out of its nest, stole into mine, and he 
screwed his lips into a little cherry-mouth, 
which he held up for me to kiss, and from that 
moment we loved one another dearly.’ 

Next forenoon, as soon as I had got 
through my house-work, I set out, with Wil- 
lie for my companion, to look about me a 
bit, and become better acquainted with m 
new home. But first of all, Willie and 
made our way to the little churchyard be- 
hind the hill; and there, by the grave of 
my dear dead Alice, I promised again in my 
heart to do my best towards filling a mother’s 
part to the poor bereaved lad. After that, 
we two wandered through the little village, 
which was quite hidden from the station by 
a turn and dip of the road. David’s house, 
on this account, seemed more lonely than it 
really was; and travellers by rail, passing 
Deepvale as they went on their way north 
or south, might well wonder for. what reason 
a station had been placed in such a seem- 
ingly desolate spot. The house itself was 
about three hundred yards away from the 
station proper, the road to which wound 
round by the end of the garden; so that 
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everybody going to or coming from the 
trains passed within view of our window, 
which made it pleasanter and more lively 
than at first sight you would have supposed. 
To be sure, not many trains eondescented to 
stop at such a poor place as Deepvale; but 
by the forenoon penny-a-mile and by. the 
market-train on Saturdays, there was gen- 
erally a tolerable muster of passengers. At 
one end of the platform was built a little 
house, in which, with his wife, lived old Luke 
Moffatt, the porter who attended to the sig- 
nals and the lamps, and did the rougher jobs 
about the station under David Winterburn’s 
instructions. 

As you stood at the other end of the plat- 
form, your eye could follow the line, which 
was nearly straight just here, to where it 
was lost in the entrance to the Deepvale 
tunnel, half a mile away. This tunnel 
was three-quarters of a mile in length, and 
pierced right through the heart of the hills 
by which the little valley was shut in on 
three sides. 

Isoon got used to the quiet routine of 
life at Deepvale; and if not happy, I at 
least grew contented with my lot in life, 
which is as much, I suppose, as the generality 
of people can say. That winter, Davy busied 
himself with re-arranging and labelling his 
collection of butterflies and moths and other 
insects: Strange-looking objects many of 
them were, goodness knows, and very cu- 
rious in their way, I suppose, since so many 
ladies and gentlemen came at different 
times to see them, and seemed to think so 
highly of them. In warm weather, when- 
ever ew had an hour or two to spare, he 
was off into the fields, or wandering down 
by the brink of the river, with a hig net in 
his hand, on the look-out for his favourites ; 
and during those winter nights, as I have 
said, he busied himself with them at home. 
Davy had a good collection of books too; 
and he used to bring home other books and 
magazines from the village library; and 
having so much leisure this winter (the 
housework seemed a trifle to me after what 
I had been used to at home), I got into the 
way of spending all my spare time in read- 
ing, and grew by degrees to have a love for 
books, which has stood me in good stead 
many a time since, when, but for them, my 
life would have seemed weary and comfort- 
less indeed. And so my first winter at 
Deepvale sped quietly and pleasantly away ; 
and as for the lad, he just throve wonder- 
fully, and day by day he seemed to grow 
closer to my heart. 

Winter was hardly over when the valley 
was invaded by a number of engineers and 
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surveyors, who had come to arrange for the 
new branch railway, which was to join the 
main line a mile or two below the Deepvale 
station ; and presently there came a horde 
of navvies with spade and pickaxe, who 
turned our quiet village into a brawling pot- 
house during the year that they stayed 
among us. Happily, we at the station saw 
very little of them. The money for their 
wages came to Davy from head-quarters 
every Friday, but was fetched away by 
one of their overseers, and we saw nothing 
of the men themselves. After a little while, 
this overseer and Davy grew to be very 
friendly ; and then Davy took to bringing 
him over to have tea with us of a Friday 
evening, after which he would sit and smoke, 
and chat for an hour or two, and then march 
off with his bag of sovereigns and be seen 
by us no more until Friday came round 
agajn. The name of this man was Hugh 
Sanderson ; and if what I heard afterwards 
were true, he had himself when younger — 
he was now about eight-and-twenty years 
old — handled pick and spade ; but tolae 
much superior to his companions, both in 
education and manners, he had been gra- 
dually advanced to his present position. He 
was tall, being over six feet in height, and 
strongly built; he had a big brown beard 
and moustache, and a handsome disdainful 
sort of face, that seemed never to have 
been touched by the finger of care. Both 
Davy and I found Hugh Sanderson v 
good company; and we soon got to loo 
forward to Friday evening as the pleasant- 
est time of the week. His presence seemed 
to lighten up our somewhat, dull little house- 
hold wonderfully ; he brought with him, as 
it were, a waft of fresh, bracing air from the 
world outside, that was very refreshing, 
Besides having seen a great deal of his own 
country, he had been employed on ene or 
two railways abroad ; jon he had an easy 
laughing way of telling about what he had 
seen and gone through, that was as fas- 
cinating to Davy as it was to myself. As 
it happened, he was having tea with us the 
very evening that I got the letter informing 
informing me of the death of my godmother, 
Lady Halcomb, and that five hundred 
pounds had been left me by her ladyship’s 
will. Davy came round the table when I 
had finished reading out the letter aloud, 
and kissed me, and congratulated me on my 
good-fortune; and then Hugh Sanderson 
got up-and shook hands with me, and said 
that he also must.be allowed to congratulate 
me. 


e 
‘Thope that good-fortune will not spoil 
Miss Deriton,’ he added, ‘as it does so 
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many people, nor teach her to forget old 
friends.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Davy warmly, ‘ you don’t 
know our Susannah as well as I do, or you 
would never think of such a thing. All the 
gold in the world wouldn’t spoil her.’ 

I felt the hot colour mount right u 
roots of my hair. Why should 


to the 
ugh Sander- 


son think for a moment that my ‘ good-for- 
tune, as he called it, would make me forget 
old friends? To be sure, he himself was no 
old friend »f mine, although he might choose 
to put himself in the category. Al! that night 
I thought more of Hugh’s words than I did 
ae that had come 
y: 


of the five hundred 
to me so unexpected 

I suppose I may put this down as the first 
dim cénsciousness I had of the delicious 
trouble that was creeping slowly over me: 
it was a consciousness that day by day, 
from that time, made itself more clearly 
felt. There were times when I struggled 
with it, when I fought against it in the dark 
with tears and prayers; for always in my 
heart there was a yague prescience that my 
acceptance of it would bring me nothing 
but sorrow and trouble without end. At 
other times, I abandoned myself to this new 
sweet feeling, and allowed myself to be 
borne unresistingly along on the current of 
that beautiful river which flows over through 
the dreamland of Love. 

And he—the man who, little by little, 
was stealing my heart away? Ah, yes! he 
too loved me, or seemed to doso. CouldI 
be mistaken in my reading of the language 
of those dark eyes, that followed me so con- 
stantly as I moved about the room and dwelt 
on me so meaningly as I sat opposite to 
them by the fireside ? Could I fail to ap- 

rehend the veiled tenderness that lurked 
in the undertones of his voice when he spoke 
to me alone? No, I rever doubted from 
the first that I was loved. 

Then, in the young spring-time of the 

ear, when primroses and violets were thick 
in hedge-bottoms, and the orchards were 
white with blossom, he met me one evening 
on the field-path by the river, and there, 
leaning over the gray moss grown-stile, he 
told me how dearly he loved me, and asked 
me to become his wife. 

What could I answer but yes —a thou- 
sand times yes! 

What a happy spring-tide was that of 
which Hugh’s confession by the moss-grown 
style was the sweet forerunner; and what 
a happy summer following fleetly with 
winged footsteps, so that all. too swiftly it 
was gone for ever! But I have no heart 
left to write about that time: it is an idyl 
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whose pages are closed for ever; and it 
were well for me could its sweet rhythm be 
utterly forgotten. A week or ‘two after 
Hugh had spoken to me, he took a lodging 
in Deepvale, by which means he was able 
to spend four or five evenings a week at our 
house. But let him come as often as he 
might, I never tired of his company; and if 
he ever grew tired of mine, he took care 
that no one should be aware of the fact but 
himself. We had many a pleasant walk and 
many a long talk together during those sum- 
mer evenings, you may be sure. Ifthere was 
one subject that Hugh was fonder of discus- 
sing than another when we were by our- 
selves, it was how, and in what way, we 
should dispose of my five hundred pounds. 
Hugh’s one idea was to buy a business with 
it, and give up his present.mode of life; 
while I was for leaving itin the bank and 
trying to add a little to it every year; but 
our disputations always ended with a kiss, 
and a laugh at our castle-building; and we 
both agreed that it would be time enough 
to consider the question seriously after our 
marriage which was fixed to take place in 
the course of the following spring ; by which 
time the branch-line’ would be completed, 
and a week or two’s holiday become possi- 
ble for Hugh. ‘ 

By the beginning of autumn, the Deep- 
vale end of the branch-line was completed as 
far as Hugh and his men were concerned, 
and Hugh was obliged to change his quar- 
ters to Red Cross, a village about six miles 
away. He was still able to come two or 
three times a week to see me, for his work 
now lay so wide that his employers had been 
obliged to provide him with a horse, and it was 
little trouble to him for ride over of an even- 
ing and stay an hour or'two ; besides which, 
he was often obliged to come on business; 
so that our courtship was not greatly inter- 
rupted by the change. , 

And all this time my happiness was with- 
out a flaw. Looking back now, and reading 
this lesson of my life by the light of after- 
events, I can see what a blind and trusting 
fool I was; I can bring to mind a thousand 
weather-signs, in which, had I not wilfully 
shut my eyes toallsuch monitors, Imight have 
read the presage of coming shipwreck and 
disaster. But my confidence in the man was 
so complete, I trusted him so thoroughly, that 
no mere petty gossip, no vague hearsay of a 
third person, nothing short of evidence so 
i ge and overwhelming that it could 
not be disputed, would have had power to 
shake, ever so slightly, my faith in his truth 
and honour. Carefully as he thought he 
had provided against every contingency, 
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such evidence, alas! was forthcoming at 
last, and in away that neither he ‘te I 
could ever have imagined. 

A favourite walk of mine in fine weather 
was along the footpath which ran by the 
banks of the Dore, the little river which 
meandered through Deepvale, and formed 
such a pleasant feature of its scenery; and 
after my house-work for the day was over, 
T often used to ramble off, sometimes with 
Willie, sometimes alone, or with some fa- 
vourite book only for a companion, and 
follow the winding of the stream till I was 
tired. For part of the way that I used to 
go, the river was fringed with a thick growth 
of underwood and dwarf trees, close outside 
which ran the footpath. As I was one da 
hunting about for wild-flowers inside this 
shrubbery, I lighted on a wee fairy dell, 
wrought by Nature’s own fingers of which, 
after the fashion of all discoverers, I at 
once took possession. Here, seated on the 
moss-grown bole of an old tree, with my 
feet on a lump of rock, I could see the bab- 
bling river glance and shimmer close be- 
fore me, while shut in in every other direc- 
tion, with interlacing boughs of softest green- 
ery, among which brooded many a twittering 
bird; here I passed happy hours, reading, 


sewing, or day-dreaming; and thinking 


much of that married life on whose duties and 
responsibilities I was now so soon to enter. 
I kept the secret of my fairy dell to myself ; 
Inever so much as took Willie there, nor 
did I ever speak of it to Hugh: I felt that 
it was good for me to have one place where 


I could be entirely alone: I would tell 
~— my secret after marriage, but not be- 
ore. 

Sitting perdue in my sylvan retreat one 
pleasant autumn afternoon, busily stitching, 
and as busily thinking, I was attracted by 
the sound of voices, apparently those of 
two men who were — along the foot- 
path outside. Presently I recognised the 
voice of one of them as that of Hugh Sander- 
son; and then I felt, rather then bineve, that 
the other must be that of no less a person 
than Mr. Pennington, one of the firm of con- 
tractors by whom Hugh was employed and 
whom I had seen a few times at the station. 
It was Mr. Pennington who was doing most 
of the talking, and from his loud harsh tones, 
I judged that he was very angry. ‘I tell 
you plainly, Sanderson, that this sort of 
thing won’t do,’ he said. ‘It is neither the 
first nor the second time that I have had oc- 
casion to warn you. Should it occur again, 

ou and I must part. It is most discredita- 
le to a person in your position to be seen 
drunk, as I saw you last Monday night. 
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What an example to set to those under 
ou!’ 

‘Tt shall not occur again, Mr. Penning- 
ton; I give you my word for it,’ said 


=: 

‘So be it ; but do not forget the warning 
I have just given you. There’s another 
thing, by the by, I want to mention to you. 
That woman — what's her name? — came 
pestering me again the other day, and com- 
plaining that she could get no assistance 
from you. Most disgraceful of you, Sander- 
son, if such is the case. Anyway, I can’t be 
annoyed with her ; and I must request that 
you will take steps to prevent her intruding 
on me again.’ 

Hugh’s muttered reply was lost in the 
distance. 

Hugh — my Hugh, drunk! and on Mon- 
day night too! Why, at that very moment 
there was hidden in the bosom of my dress 
a note written by him, and received by me 
at noon on Tuesday, in which he stated that 
he had been unable to visit me on the pre- 
ceding evening, according to promise, in 
consequence of having certain overwork to 
do. What was I to believe? What could 
I believe? However black the evidence 
might seem against him, at least I would not 
condemn him unheard. I would await his 
coming with what patiencce I might, and 
his own lips should say whether he were in- 
nocent or guilty. And who was that wo- 


man of whom Mr. Pennington had spoken ? 


Just as I was putting to the shutters that 
evening, and before I had lighted the can- 
dles, Hugh strode into the little station-house 
as jaunty as ever he had done. ‘If he 
will only confess, and not lie to me, I think 
I can forgive him everything,’ I said to my- 
self. Davy was busy at the station, and 
Willie in bed asleep. 

He put his arm round my waist, and was 
going to stoop down and kiss me, as he al- 
ways did when he came in and found me 
alone ; but I turned aside my face, and un- 
coiled his arm, and pushed him quietly away. 

‘Hullo! what’s the matter now?’ he 
said. ‘ Out of sorts alittle, eh ?’ 

‘Hugh Sanderson, I want a straightfor- 
ward answer to a straightforward question,’ 
Isaid. ‘Where were you, and what were 
you doing, on Monday night ?’ 

He started, but there was not light enough 
for me to see his face by. ‘ Where was I on 
Monday night, and what was I doing ?’ he 
said, repeating my question. ‘Why, Susey, 
you little vixen, didn’t you get the note I 
sent you on Tuesday, explaining why I was 
unable to come ?’ 

‘ That is not a straightforward answer to 
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my question,’ I said. ‘Why you did not 
come to see me I don’t care to know; but I 
want you to tell me how you were occupied 
on Monday night.’ 

‘ Why, working overtime, to be sure, as I 
told a in my note.’ 

‘You lie, Hugh Sanderson!’ I said. 
‘You were not working overtime; you 
were drunk.’ 

He fell back a step or two, and a terrible 
oath burst from his lips. A cold shudder 
ran through me as I heard him. ‘ Who told 
you that?’ he exclaimed, seizing me say- 
agely by the arm. ‘ Whoever it was, I’ll 
tear out his lying tongue by the roots !’ 

‘Never mind who told me, so long as it is 
the truth, I replied. ‘From this night, 
Hugh Sanderson, you and I are strangers 
to each other.’ 

In an instant, he was his old caressing 
self again, smiling, and showing his white 
teeth, and looking as though he had never 
been out of temper in his life. ‘Nay, nay, 
Susey, that will never do,’ he said insinu- 
atingly. ‘ You mustn’t be too hard on a 
poor beggar. It’s quite true that I did get 
a wee drop too much t’other night, as many 
a better man has done before me; and I 
didn’t like to let my little puritan know 
what a beast I had made of myself. It’s 
the first time in my life that I ever forgot 
myself that way, and’ — 

‘Another lie!’ I said doggedly. ‘ It’s 
neither the first nor the second time that you 
have been drunk. But I want to hear no 
excuses from you ; you go your way, and 
I'll go mine.’ 

‘ No, no, little one ; the sentence is too se- 
vere,’ he answered. ‘ You must forgive me 
this once, and I'll never*offend again — on 
my soul, I won’t ! Those lips were made to 
kiss, not to pout in anger; those eyes’ — 

‘Oh, go, go!’ I cried, now thorough! 
roused, and stamping my foot on the nel. 
‘ Why don’t you leave this room? Let me 
never see your face more. I tell you again 
that from to-night you and I are strangers.’ 

‘ What, ooally in earnest, my pretty Su- 
sannah! he said with one of his mellow 
laughs. ‘ Well, I must obey instructions, I 
suppose. I go, but only for a little while. 
It would be too bad to dismiss jour own 
Hugh for ever for the sake of one little mis- 
take. You are too good-hearted for that, 
Susey, I'll leave you now; but I'll come 
again on Saturday, by which time I hope 
you will have found out how pleasant a 
thing it is to forgive your enemies, let alone 
those you love; and so good-bye for the 
present.’ 


He was gone at last. I sank into a 
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chair, and drew my apron over my head, 
and {burst into tears, —the bitterest I had 
ever shed. ‘So end all your fine love- 
dreams, Susannah Deriton!’ I said to my- 
self. 


CHAPTER It. 


NeExT morning, after breakfast, when Da- 
vid had gone to the office, and Willie was off 
to school, I just slipped on my bonnet, and ran 
across to the station to see old Luke Mof- 
fatt’s wife, who had a brother that worked 
on the branch-line, to whom Hugh Sander- 
son was doubtless well known, and from 
whom I might, perhaps, be able to agcertain 
something as to Hugh’s general habits and 
character. I felt now how little I really 
knew of this man, to whom I had so care- 
lessly given away my heart, and what a dif- 
ferent Hugh he might be when out of sight 
and hearing of those whose good opinion he 
cared to keep. 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Moffatt said, ‘ my brother Jesse 
knows Hugh Sanderson very well, and has 
known him a many years, and will no 
doubt be quite able and willing to tell you 
all you want to know about him. It was only 
last Sunday wasa fortnight, when Jesse came 
over to see me and my old man, and have 
a bit of dinner with us, that I said to 
him as how I thought there was a bit of 
courting going on between you and Mr. 
Hugh (excuse me all the same, Miss). 
Says he to me, “Then I pity the poor 
wench, whoever she is ; for Hugh Sanderson 
ain’t fit to be the husband of any respecta- 
ble lass.” “Why, how’s that?” says I. 
“You ax me no questions, Mariar, an’ I'll 
tell you no lies,” says he;+and not another 
word could I get out of him.’ 

I would not stay to listen to ‘more, but 
got the” address I wanted, and hurried 
away. It was a six miles’ walk to the 
place for which I was bound, and I timed 
my arrival so as to get there during the din- 
ner-hour. I found fifty or sixty men seated 
about, some on the embankment, some un- 
der the hedges, some with their wives beside 
them, some alone, all busily engaged on 
their mid-day meal. I inquired for Jesse 
Dawkins, and the name was bawled out 
from one to another, till the owner of it 
answered for himself. 

‘ Be wi’ you in a minute, mum,’ he shout- 
ed back, waving at me the huge clasp-knife 
with which he had been carving his dinner; 
and with that he disposed of his last mouth- 
ful, wiped and shut up his knife, swallowed 
the last drop of beer in the can, kissed his 
little daughter, and then came striding to- 
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towards me — a fresh-coloured, shrewd-eyed 
man, with a look of quiet intelligence about 
him that reassured me at once. 

‘If you are Jesse Dawkins, the brother of 
Mrs. Moffatt at Deepvale Station, I want a 
few minutes’ private conversation with you,’ 
I said. 

‘That’s me, mum; an’ I be quite at your 
service,’ he answered. ‘Step this way, if 
you please. — Now, mum, what is it?’ he 
said in a kindly way when we were out of 
hearing of the other men. 

‘My name is Susannah Deriton, I said, 
‘and I am sister-in-law to David Winter- 
burn of Deepvale Station. I and a person 
well known to you, Mr. Hugh Sanderson, 
were engaged to be married; but a few 
days ago I heard an accusation brought 
against Mr. Sanderson, which makes me 
doubt whether Ican ever become his wife. 
Part of this accusation is acknowledged by 
him to be true, but the remaining part he 
denies; I have therefore come to you, as to 
one who knows him well, to satisfy my 
mind as to the truth or falsehood of the al- 
legations against him.’ 

‘It’s a ticklish job sometimes to speak as 
to another man’s character,’ said Jesse with 
a solemn shake of the head. 

‘Tell me,’ said I, earnestly, laying my 
hand on his sleeve, ‘if I were your own 
daughter, and Hugh Sanderson came to 
you, and asked your consent to my becom- 
ing Hy wife, would you say Yes or No to 


‘Ishould say No to him, and shut the 
door in his face,’ said Jesse, stoutly. 

‘Then try to think of me for a little 
while as if I were your daughter, and 
answer the few questions I shall put to you 
truthfully and without fear. Was Hugh 
Sanderson drunk on Monday evening last, 
or was he not ?’ 

‘He was drunk, sure enough; I never 
saw him worse.’ 

‘Then you have seen him in the same 
condition before ?’ 

‘ Well, I just have; there’s no use deny- 
ing it ?’ 

* Several times ?’ 

‘Well, a goodish many. Hugh were allus 
fond o’ his glass, he were, ever since I 
know’d him.’ 

‘ Then ‘how is it that he has never been 
found out by his employers, and dismissed ?’ 

‘Oh, he’s cunning enough to get his tip- 
ple when the gaffers are out o’ the way. 
Once or twice, old Pennington has lighted on 
him when he’s been a bit screwed, an’ then 
at been a row, like there was last Mon- 

y: 








‘Putting aside his habit of taking too 
much to drink,’ said I, ‘do you know of 
anything else to the discredit of Hugh San- 
derson which would cause you to hesitate 
before consenting to accept him as the hus- 
band of a child of yours?’ 

‘Why, you see, Hugh ain't good-hearted 

at bottom,’ said Jesse ; ‘ leastways, that’s my 
opinion. I know’d him do one or two 
shabby tricks by fellows that at one time he 
was proud to call his friends. Then there’s 
another thing — though, if I weren’t old 
enough to be your father, I should hardly 
like to speak to you about it.’ 
_ ‘I can guess to what you allude. Judge 
for yourself whether, in my position, I 
ought not to hear the story of this other 
woman.’ 

‘ Eh, but you’re asharp un! I said nowt 
about any other woman. However, you’ve 
hit th’ right nail on th’ head, an’ the fax is 
these: about four year ago, when we were 
working away down the west o’ England, 
Hugh fell in with a bonnie-faced wench, 
who was barmaid at a country public. I 
suppose his soft words an’ good looks turned 
the child’s head, an’ when he left that part 
o’ the country, she followed him. - She says 
now that Hugh swore to wed her, but Hugh 
denies that. Anyhow ’— 

‘Thank you; that will do” I said; I 
don’t care to hear more ;’ and slipping half- 
a-crown into his horny hand, I bade him 
good-day, and set my face homeward. 

More than ever confirmed in the purpose 
which I had announced to Hugh the pre- 
vious evening, I walked onward, in a 
hard and bitter mood, with many black — 
thoughts coiling like noisome serpents round 
my heart. My walk was nearly over; I 
could see the spire of Deepvale Church 
through the trees, and was close upon that 
moss-grown stile in the fields by the river 
where, buta few short months ago, Hugh had 
asked me to become his wife, when’ sudden- 
ly I saw him coming towards me out of the 
clump of firs, looking as smiling and buoy- 
ant as though our love were but a day old ; 
and a great pang shot through me at the 
thought that he was lost to me for ever. 

‘Good afternoon, pretty one,’ he said, 
gaily, as he came up with extended hand. 
‘They told me at the house that you had 
gone for a walk, so I thought I should find 
you if I came this way. I could not rest af- 
ter the scene of last night, till I had made 
it up with my darling. What! refuse my 
hand? ‘Then we still bear alittle malice, 
do we? Too bad of you, Susey; on my 
soul, it is!’ 

I have said that he was smiling, and so 
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indeed he was; but his smile was not a nat- 
ural one—it was a wretched artificial 
smirk ; his eyes, too, were bloodshot, and 
his hands trembled slightly, despite all his 
efforts to keep them still. Even at that 
early hour of the day, he had been drink- 
ing, and drinking deeply. All my hard- 
ness and bitterness melted away as I looked ; 
Thad no feeling left but one of sorrow. 

‘T have already told you, Mr. Sanderson, 
that the tie between us is broken for ever ; 
and you have no right to speak to me thus,’ 
I said. ‘ Allow me to pass, please.” 

‘ Not quite so fast, young lady,’ he said, 
still blocking up the path, so that I could 
not advance a step. ‘I have dangled after 
you for your pleasure often enough; to-day, 
you must wait my pleasure. Have you any 
objections, Miss Susannah Deriton, to tell 
me where. you have been this fine morning? 

‘I have been to Garth Mills.’ 

‘AsI thought! To make some inquiry 
into the character and antecedents of one 
Hugh Sanderson ?’ 

uch was certainly the object of my 
journey,’ I said. 

‘A praiseworthy labour for any young 
woman! And what have you learned, may 
I ask?’ 

‘I have learnef that you are an habitual 
drunkard, sir.— And now that you know 
this, you will perhaps allow me to pass.’ 

‘Gently, Miss Deriton, gently! So you 
learned that I was an habitual drunkard, 
eh? But that was not all. You learned 
something more than that—I can read it 
in your eyes: something of a sin far black- 
er, as you look at it, than that other sin 
of drunknness. Is it not so?’ - 

‘It is, Isaid. ‘You know what I have 
heard, there is* therefore no occasion for 
you to allude to it’further. And now, sir, 
if you have any spark of manhood in you, 
you will not detain me here any longer 
against my will.’ 

‘Not detain you here any longer!” he 
said with an oath. ‘By Heaven I have half 
a mind to murder you, and bury you in that 
wood! Youcat! You hug yourself, don’t 

ou, on your narrow escape from having 
ad a drunkard and a scamp for your hus- 
band? Well maybe you're right; I am 
not going to dispute the fact. But there’s 
one thing I’d have you bear in mind, Miss 
Deriton: from this hour, Hugh Sanderson 
is your enemy; and with me that means a 
good deal. It means revenge. ‘If not to- 
day or- to-morrow, if not this year or next 
ear, still at some future time — Revenge ! 
et me therefore request you not to forget 
that there is a little score between us, which 





will one day be settled in full, andin a way 
that you do not expect. Now go; and may 
my curse go with you, and eling to # 
and never leave you from this hour till the 
day you die!’ 

He stepped aside, and glared down on me 
with baleful eyes, and pointed with out- 
stretched arm the way I was to go. ‘Trem- 
bling with affright, T hensied by him, nor 
ever ventured to glance behind me till I 
reached the stile which led from the fields 
into the high-road ; then I turned to look, 
and saw that he was still standing where I 
had left him, but with folded arms and bent 
head, as though his scheming brain were 
already revolving some dark plot against 
me. 

What a miserable time was that which 
followed ! I seemed to have lost at one blow 
everything that made life worth living for. 
As for Hugh’s threat of vengeance, I set 
little store by it, knowing that words are 
often said in passion which in calmer mo- 
ments are disowned; and I trusted that in 
time he would learn to think kindly of me, 
as I thought of him already; for do what 
I would, I could not bring myself to think 
hardly of him, although nothing in the 
world would have induced me ever to en- 
gage myself to him again. 

I just told Davy that the engagement be- 
tween myself and Hugh was broken off, 
and he was considerate enough not to want 
a long explanation. So we fell back into 
our old quiet humdrum way of life at the 
little station-house, as though no such per- 
son as Hugh Sanderson had ever cient —_ 
only I could not so readily get him out of 
my thoughts. During that sweet summer 
of my courtship, I had often felt with a sort 
of pang as if I were neglecting Willie, al- 
though I was not doing so in reality; but 
Hugh was so much in my mind just then, 
that I seemed to have no time left to think 
about any one else. Now, however, I was 
free to come back with an undivided heart, 
and the tie of love that bound me to the 
motherless lad seemed the only bit of sun- 
shine left me. 

He was quite a little man by this time, 
was Master Willie. He was six years and 
a half old, and brimful of health, mischief, 
and high spirits; a great adept at coaxing 
half-pence out of the pockets of his father 
or his aunty; a lad that was passionately 
fond of birds and rabbits, and all sorts of 
dumb animals ; and whose highest ambition 
at that time was to drive an engine on the 
railway when he should grow to be a man, 
- keep the said engine whistling all day 
ong. 
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There is seldom much scarcity of fog at 
Deepvale during the autumn and winter 
months, but the November of this year was 
wetter and foggier than usual. For a week 

ast, the weather had been so bad that 

illie had been unable*to go to school; 
but at last there came a bright bracing 
morning, and I packed him off with his 
satchel, full of glee at the thought of get- 
ting back again among his playmates. 

He took his lunch with him, and I did 
not expect him home again till a quarter 
past four: A quarter past four came, but 
no Willie. I looked out, and was surprised 
to find how rapidly the fog had come on 
again; I could not see more than a dozen 
yards down the road, and the station was 
quite lost to view. I waited ten minutes 
longer, and then, as there were still no signs 
of the lad, and as the afternoon was dark- 
ening fast, and the fog seemed growing 
thicker, I just slipped on my bonnet and 
shawl and tripped off down the road to- 
wards the school; first putting the tea to 
bask by the fireside, and a plate in the 
oven to warm ready for the toast, for Dav 
came in at half-past four to the minute. { 
felt no uneasiness about the child; I thought 
he had stopped to play a while with his 
school-fellows, as he had sometimes done 
before ; besides which, he knew the road 
home so well that he could have found it 
blindfold. I expected to meet him some- 
where on the road, but I got as far as the 
school without seeing anything of him. 
There I was told by the master that the 
scholars had all left half an hour earlier 
than usual, to save lighting up; so there 
was nothing left for me to do but to get 
back home again as fast as I could. I 
made sure that I had missed Willie on the 


road, and that I should find him at home: 


when I got there; but I found only David, 
waiting patiently for his tea, and wonder- 
ing where the lad and I had got to. He 
wondered still more when I told him that 
Willie was missing ; and no tea was to be 
thought of by either of us till he should be 
hack David hurried off to the station, 
thinking that Willie might have gone di- 
rect there to fetch his father home, as he 
would sometimes do; while I ran back as 
fast as I could to the village to inquire 
here and there whether he had gone home 
with any of his school-fellows. I could hear 
nothing of him, except that had he parted 
from the other lads at the corner of Gantee 
Lane just as the church clock was strikin 

four, and had set off running through the fog 
in the direction of home. As I was walking 
along, considering what ought to be done 





next, and wondering whether Willie had 
been found at the station, I ran full against 
Davy, who, himself unsuccessful, had come 
in search of me. We turned white fright- 
ened faces on one another as we met under 
the lamp-light. { ; 

‘God help me, the poor lad’s lost!’ said 
Davy; ‘and in such a. fog as this, 1 know 
no more than the dead where to look for 
him.’ 

I had no grain of comfort to offer him, 
and by mutual consent, we turned our steps 
in the direction of the police station. Ina 
little while it was known all over the village 
that Willie Winterburn was missing, and 
all the village seemed at once to become 
our friends. Davy was obliged to go back 
to the station to attend to the evening 
trains; and by the advice of Mr. Ellis, the 
vicar, I went back home, while he kindly 
engaged to superintend the different gangs 
of volunteers who had proffered to go mm 
search of the missing child. While he was 
settling in which direction each lot of men 
should go, some voice in the crowd suggest- 
ed ‘The river.’ There was a murmured 
‘Hush!’ from those around me, but I had 
caught the words; and the idea they con- 
veyed was so terrible to my mind, that for 
several minutes afterwards I hardly seemed 
to know where I was or anything of what 
was happening about me. 

When I got back home, there was no 
news of any kind. Mrs. Chalfont, the doc- 
tor’s lady, and Mary Jane Dallison, were 
kind enough to come and stay with me all 
that evening; but to sit quietly by the fire, 
and listen to their well-meant but useless 
attempts at consolation, was for me rrp 
impossible. It seemed some little relief to 
my overwrought feelings to be able to walk 
from end to end of the room, and every 
quarter of an hour or so to go out into the 
croft behind the house and call my Willie’s 
name aloud with all my might. But there 
was never the faintest answer to my call- 
ing; that gray deathly fog séemed to fling 
back my words upon myself, lapping me 
round with its dank chilling folds, like a 
huge impalpable winding sheet, from whose 
suffocating embrace there-was no escape. 

Davy came in after the last train, but 
only to put on his top-coat, and then — 
off into the village. How I wished that 
were a man, that I might have gone with 
him ; it was so hard to have to sit down 
quietly at home and wait. But half the 
men in the village were out already on the 
quest, men who knew thoroughly every 
nook and corner of the valley, and who 
would only have thought me in the Way 
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had I proffered my services; and, indeed, 
the chances are that I should have got lost 
in the fog five minutes after setting out, 
and have needed being sought for myself. 
There was nothing for me to do but to wait 
and be patient. 

About ten o'clock, I brought out some 
supper for Mrs. Chalfont and Mary Jane; 
but to see them sitting over it as comforta- 
bly as if nothing had happened, and to 
listen to their endless dribble of petty vil- 
lage gossip, was more than I could bear; 
so I went up into the croft again, and 
stayed there a full half hour in the dark 
and the fog, sitting on a bit of broken wall, 
and thinking of my poor lost Willie and 
all his pretty ways; and of his dead moth- 
er, the loved sister of my youth; and of 
happy days long past. All at once I start- 
ed up, stricken through heart and brain 
by a new and terrible thought. Hugh 
Sanderson had not been in my mind once 
all that day; yet, with the suddenness of 
lightning, his last words had that instant 
flashed across me: ‘From this hour, Hugh 
Sanderson is your enemy, and with me that 
means Revenge. There is a little score be- 
tween us, that will one day be settled in 
full, and in a way that you do not expect.’ 

Could this be the revenge of which he 
had spoken? Was it he who had stolen 
my poor Willie; and taken him — whither ? 
A deathly shudder shot ‘through me as I 
asked myself these questions. I looked 
fearfully around. I fancied Hugh coming 
stealthily on me through the fog, with mur- 
der in his heart; and I turned and fled down 
the solitary croft, nor stopped till I was 
safe within doors, and listening once more 
to Mrs, Chalfont’s placid drowsy dribble, 
80 commonplace and comforting, after what 
T had just gone through. 

But when I came to question myself 
within doors as to what likelihood there was 
of Hugh Sanderson having done such a 
wicked and devilish thing as steal away the 
child, to be revenged on me, there seemed 
to me to be little or none. ‘Bad as he may 
be in some things, I don’t think he is bad 
enough for that,’ I said to myself. till, the 
thought, which had come to me with the 
suddenness of an inspiration, was there, 
and not to be dislodged at a moment’s’ 
notice, and it would persist in intruding 
its ugly face upon me now and again. 

About half-past eleven, Mrs. Chalfont and 
Mary Jane Dallison being both thoroughly 
tired out, put on their things, bade me a 
kindly good-night, and set off home. At 
twelve, Davy came home, haggard and 
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hollow-eyed, his beard and hair all dripping 
with the moisture of the fog. 

‘ Any news ?’I said, though his face was 
answer enough. : 

‘None,’ he answered in a hoarse whisper, 
for the fog had got'to his chest, and his voice 
was gone. 

I had a little drop of hot brandy-and-wa- 
ter ready for him in a minute, which I 
made him swallow; and then I put acandle 
into his hand, and kissed him, and told him 
to go off to bed, for I could see that he was 
dead beat, and that I would sit up and 
watch. He tried to protest, but I stop 
him at once, and made him go; and when 
I stole up stairs, ten minutes later, and 
listened outside his bedroom door, I could 
hear his deep quiet breathing, and knew 
that he had forgotten his troubles for a 
while. ‘The men have all come back 
home,’ he had said before going up 
stairs: ‘they can do no more till daylight. 
in the morning, they will start again.’ 

Left alone for the night, I made up a 
good fire, and fastened all the doors, and 
then puta lighted candle in each of the 
two windows — why I did so, I can hardly 
explain— and then drawing my warm 
winter-shawl round me, I seated myself by 
the fire, to wait through the dreary hours 
till daylight should come again. To have 
put out the lights, and gone to bed at such 
a time, would have seemed to me little bet- 
ter than acrime. I had taken a last look 
out of the door, when Davy came home: 
the dull gray wall of fog still shut the little 
house round as thickly as ever; and it 
thade my heart ache, how bitterly no words 
could tell, to think of my poor Willie being 
out, nobody knew where, on such a night. 
But could he feel either the cold or the fog ? 


-Was he not past all longing for an earthly 


home ? Should I ever see him alive again ? 
Vain questions, asked again and again, to 
which the dark hours, as they rolled wearily 
away, brought no answer, or any echo of 
certainty. 

Now that such a midnight stillness and 
solitude reigned through and around the 
house, the same indefinite haunting fear of 
something, I scarcely knew what, that had 
seized me in the croft, crept over me again. 
I moved about the house with hushed foot- 
steps, and frequent glancings over my 
shoulder: the dark shut-up little parlour, 
beyond the warm lighted house-part m 
which I now was, was dreadful to me, till, 
with a sudden spasm of courage, I had 
turned the key in the door, and so secured 
myself from any intrusion out of its shad- 
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owy depths. Twice, at long intervals, I 
started up, fancying that I heard Willie’s 
yoice faintly calling in the distance ;- and 
all my shadowy fears forgotten in a moment, 
I unbolted the door with trembling fingers, 
and stepped out into the fog, and listened 
and waited for a repetition of a sound that 
had no origin save in my own disturbed 
imagination, only to have to return indoors 
at last, wet and shivering, and with my 
old timorous fancies clustering thickly about 
me. The night-trains coming and going 
swiftly, with many shrill warning whistles, 
were brief welcome breaks in the brooding 
oppressive silence. Now and then, I got 
up to snuff the candles, or add a little coal 
to the fire; and once, towards four o’clock, 
having fallen unconsciously into a brief 
dose, f startéd up with the vivid impression 
on my mind that some one outside was try- 
ing the fastenings of the door. That this 
was merely a delusion of my own, I was 
speedily convinced, but it served to keep 
me broad awake for the rest of the night. 

But I must hastenon. It wason Monday 
that Willie was lost. All day on Tuesday, 
the fog still hung over the valley as thickly 
as before, and although numerous parties of 
men were out from morning till night, noth- 
ing was discovered of the missing child. By 

ednesday morning, the fog had entirely 
gone, and better hopes were now enter- 
tained that some trace of him, either dead 
or alive, would be found. All the valley 
was astir with the news; and scarcely a 
nook or cranny among the hills that shut it 
in had now been left unsearched, but all to 
no purpose; the river, too, had been 
dragged, although there seemed little fear 
that Willie could have fallen into it while 
wandering about in the fog, as, in order to 
reach it, he would be obliged to cross the 
railway, and when he had once found him- 
self on the familiar iron road — familiar to 
him because he would often go and play 
about the station of summer evenings when 
there were no trains about—he would at 
once have known where he was, and have 
followed the line till it brought him to the 
station. A description of the missing child 
had already been sent to the police of the 
various out-lying villages; and Mr. Chorl- 
ton, the magistrate, had decided to offer a 
reward, unless some information should be 
forthcoming during the next twenty-four 
hours. A little after dark that evening, 
one of Farmer Widdowson’s men startled us 
all by walking in with poor Willie’s satchel, 
containing his slate and school-books, which 
he had just found, soaked through with 
rain, lying in a field a few yards from the 
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high-road, as if it had been thrown over 
the hedge. My grief burst out afresh as I 
took these relics of our lost lamb in m 
hands. I sat down on the hearth-rug, an 
dried them by the fire, tenderly and rever- 
ently: perhaps these were the last tokens 
of him that we should ever see. 
Thursday came and went as the two pre- 
vious days had done, without bringing a sin- 
le gleam of comfort to our aching hearts. 
The day was bright and frosty, but the sun- 
shine outside seemed only to mock the sor- 
row within.” As hour passed after hour 
without bringing any tidings, we felt that 
the hopes of finding our dear one alive— 
if he were found at all—to which we had 
clung tenaciously all along, were now be- 
coming faint and desperate indeed. We 
had lost him in the dusk of Monday after- 
noon, and now the dusk of Thursday was 
here, and we knew no more now than then 
what had become of him. Poor Davy! 
how thin and haggard he had become even 
in that little time! His timid uncomplain- 
ing nature seemed utterly crushed by this 
second blow, which wrecked so completely 
the happiness of his home; and I had to 
put on a cheerfulness I was far from feel- 
ing, and so lend him a little support that 


way. 

Uiterly: wearied out for want of sleep, 
for I had passed the two previous nights 
half awake and half asleep, on two chairs be- 
fore the kitchen fire, so as to be ready in a 
moment should I be wanted, I went to bed 


ordinary time, 
ight left burning down 
ainst the 


on Thursday night at m 
but with a 
stairs, for I had a strange fancy 
house being left in darkness till we had 
heard some positive news, either good or 
bad; and I dropped off to sleep the minute 
I laid my head on the pillow. Judging 
from what followed, I must have slept a 
qniet, untroubled sleep for several hours, 
when all at once, being still asleep, I saw 
before me the form of my dead sister. She 
was standing close by the side of the bed, 
clothed in soft shining garments, and look- 
ing more beautiful than I had ever seen her 
look in life, but very sorrowful. The large 
dark eyes were bent mournfully on me. 
‘Where is my Willie?’ she said. ‘Why 
don’t you find him?’ I strove to answer 
her, for I felt no fear, but my lips were pow- 
erless to stir. ‘My Willie is not dead. 
Why don’t you find him?’ With that she 
began to fade softly away ; while I, strug- 
gling with the impalpable bonds that held 
me, broke irdagh them at last, and in the 
effort I awoke. 

The impression left on my mind by what 
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I had just seen and heard was so vivid and 
lifelike, that in the confusion of my first 
waking moments I never paused to consider 
whether it were anything more than a 
dream ; but imagining that I still heard the 
voice of Alice calling to me from a “i:tance, 
I stepped out of bed, and groped my way 
down stairs, still only half awake, and with 
the dream-voice still ringing in my ears. 
The burning rushlight, and the familiar as- 
pect of the room, brought me to a sudden 
pause at the foot of the stairs. ‘Can it 
then have been nothing but a dream?’ I 
said to myself. ‘Oh! Alice —sister — 
speak to me, reveal to me by some sign or 
token the spot where our lost one is hid- 
den!’ A reply, faint and far off, seemed 
borne to me through the darkness outside ; 
or was it merely the murmur of the night- 
wind as it swept round the house for a mo- 
ment, and then carried its tidings away 
down the valley inland? I listened again 
intently, and then smiled at my own folly. 
‘ Nothing but the wind, truly, and no spirit- 
voice,’ I said sadly to myself, as I turned to 
go up stairs; but next moment there was a 
sudden noise of hurried footsteps outside 
the door, and then a loud imperious sum- 
mons with the knocker. 

My ghostly fancies had still such power 
over me, that I chilled for a moment at the 
thought that perhaps my dead sister had 
come back in answer to my summons, and 
was waiting at the door for me to let her in. 
Involuntarily, I shrunk further into the 
shadow of the stairs, and awaited in dread 
expectancy what might happen next. In | 
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she tottered forward into my arms, and sank 
fainting to the floor. 
his woman’s words fell on my ears like 
a revelation of something unthought of, un- 
dreamed of before. Look for him in Deep- 
vale tunnel! The him of whom she spoke 
had for me but one interpretation. But 
there was no time to think or wonder: it 
was needful to act without delay. Having 
a the cushion of the arm-chair between 
er head and the floor, I sped up stairs to 
summon Davy. ‘Hasten down stairs, and 
attend to the woman you will find there,’ 
was all I said after I had succeeded in rous- 
ing him; then going into my own room, I 
ut on a few things with fingers that trem- 
Bled with excitement, and drawing my 
shawl over my head, hurried’ down again. 
Davy was not down yet, and the woman 
was lying as I had left her; but heeding 
only the great purpose I had in view, I let 
myself quietly out of the house, and closing 
the door behind me, I sped away down the 
lane, past the entrance to the station, and 
then straight along the Ilchester Road, till 
I came to the stile which admitted me into 
the meadows, through which ran a path 
leading in almost a direct line to the foot of 
the very hill that was pierced by the tun- 
nel. A three-quarter moon was shining 
brightly, and lighted up every step of the 
way I went. Quitting the footpath at the 
— where it began to climb the hillside, 
waded through the thick dank grass till I 
reached the wooden fencing at the edge of 
the embankment, over which I quickly 
scrambled; and next instant I found my- 


the pause that followed, I heard the noise | self at the entrance to Deepvale tunnel. 


of some one breathing loudly outside the | 
door, and then a strange voice, a woman’s | 
voice, exclaimed in anguished accents: | 
‘My God! why will they not open the 
door !’ and with that the whole filmy mesh 
of weird fancies that had held me in thrall 
but an instant before, melted into thinnest 
air, and were gone utterly. I snatched m 

large plaid-shawl from off the nail on whic 

it hung, wrapped it round me hurriedly, and 
then Enstonsh to unbolt the door. The 
moment the door was opened, a woman, 
wild, staring, haggard, with disordered 
clothes, and her lack hair tangled and 
blown about her face, burst into the room, 
who, after gazing vacantly around her, like 
one half-mazed, fixed me with her bright 
black eyes, and clutching me tightly by the 
shoulder, laid her mouth close to my ear, 








and whispered : ‘ Look for him in Deepvale 
tunnel!’ then putting one hand suddenly 
to her head, with a deep long-drawn sigh, 


Here I was compelled to pause a short time, 
from sheer want of breath; and in that 
pause I could not help asking myself wheth- 
er [had not come upon a fool’s errand— 
whether it would not have been more sensi- 
ble of me to have waited at home till the 
strange woman had recovered her senses 
sufficiently to tell me in what manner to be- 


‘gin my search. Here, indeed, was the tun- 


nel close before me; but how was I to set 
about looking for my lost darling? Had 
he been murdered, and was his body hidden 
away in it from the light of day? If he 
were alive, what had there been all this 
time to prevent him from making his way 
out, and getting home? As I stood thus, 
bewildered with doubt, and not knowing 
whether to advance or go back home, my 
sister’s words flashed across my memory — 
the words I had heard in my dream: ‘ My 
Willie is not dead;’ and I hesitated no 
longer. 
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I could not help shuddering as I made 
the first step out of the moonlight into the 
black gulf before me, it seemed so like the 
entrance to the bottomless pit, as I had 
read about it in some book when a child; 
and by the time I had gone a yard or two, 
I found myself pausing to listen, half ex- 
pecting to hear, borne faintly from a far 
distance, the cries and groans, and wailings 
unutterable, of lost souls ; but there was no 
sound save my own hurried breathing, with 
now and then a whisper and a sigh from the 
telegraph-wires as the night-wind touched 
them lightly with its fingers in passing. 
Shaking off with an effort the weird influ- 
ence that was beginning to creep over me, 
I hurried on further and further into the 
heart of the great blackness which seemed 
to swallow me up, and absorb me, and 
draw me into itself, as though it were a liv- 
ing grave, from which I might nevermore 
escape. Never to me had moonlight looked 
so beautiful as that now shining with such 
tender radiance on the huge boulders and 
fantastic jags of rock round the mouth of 
the tunnel ; but that way lay failure; so I 
set my eyes resolutely to the darkness again, 
keeping steadily to the narrow strip of 
ground which divides the two lines of rail- 
way, — the > line from the down. 

After a little while, I called aloud: ‘Wil- 
lie! Willie! where are you!’ Instead of a 
natural echo of the place, it might have 
been a mocking fiend at my elbow that said 
the words after me, so full of malignant de- 
rision did the repetition sound as it died 
away in the depths of the tunnel. I lis- 
tened shudderingly till all was. silent ; then 


onward again with wide-staring eyes and 


outstretched hands, that some lurking imp 
might any moment clutch, and so drive me 
crazy with terror. 
slightly near the further end, so that, bad I 
ventured into it even at mid-day, it would 
still have seemed as black and endless as it 
did now. Again I shrieked loudly the name 
of the lost child, and again I was answered 
only by a derisive echo of my own cry. 
Looking backward, the entrance to the tun- 
nel seemed already diminished to halt its 
natural size, and the moonlight beyond had 
faded to a pale sickly yellow. I was getting 
nearer the heart of the mountain; a thou- 
sand tons of rock were piled over my head ; 
I felt as though I were removed by a hun- 
dred leagues from any living soul. A low 
seductive voice whispered in my ear: ‘ Go 
back ; the child cannot be here ;’ but I set 
my teeth, and clenched my hand, and strug- 
gled forward again on my all but hopeless 
quest. Again my voice went up in a wild 


The tunnel curved | 








anguished cry, that seemed to pierce the 
roof. The echo came and went; but as its 
last faint reverberations died away in the 
darkness, I thought I heard a faint wailing 
cry in answer, and my heart stood still to 
listen. It came again, muffled and indis- 
tinct, like a voice from a shut-up tomb: ‘I 
am here, aunty; Willie is here !” 

‘ Great Father in heaven, I thank thee! 
I have found my boy at last !’ 

The revulsion of feeling was almost too 
much for me. I staggered forward like one 
drunk, calling to the child with a voice that 
sounded strangely different from my own; 
and guided by the sound of his in reply, I 
came at last to a little cell hollowed out of 
the rock, and opening out of the tunnel b 
means of a wooden door, intended original- 
ly as a storehouse for platelayers’ tools, and 
the lamps made use of whenever the tunnel 
was under examination or repair. In this 
cell, cold almost as an ice-house even in the 
middle of summer, and with walls that 
trickled with continual moisture, had my 
darling been shut up from Monday after- 
noon till Thursday night, with nothing to 
lie upon but a bundle of old sacking, and 
with nothing to eat save some fragments of 
his lunch, and a pennyworth of ginger- 
bread, which he had fortunately bought just 
after leaving school. The rude door had been’ 
carefully hasped outside, so that it was im- 
possible for him to open it. My eager fin- 
gers soon discovered and undid the simple 
fastening. 

‘ Willie, lad, where are you ?’ I said as I 
pushed open the door. 

‘ Here I am, aunty,’ he answered — and I 
felt a hand clutch my gown —‘ it seemed as 
if you would never come.’ | 

had my arms round him by this time, 
but hardly had he said the words I have 


| just put down, when he fainted right away. 


I wrapped my shawl round him, and lifted 
him up, and laid his unconscious head on my 
shoulder, and set off back towards the 
mouth of the tunnel. It thrilled my heart 
strangely to find how thin and light he had 
become during those lonely days and nights 
of cold and hunger; and the thought that I 
might perhaps, after all, have come too late 
to save him, winged my feet, and gave me 
a strength more than my own. Onward I 
sped towards that dim, gray half-moon, that 
cut the darkness so clearly, and that slowly 
grew in size as I nearedit. When about 
half my return-journey was accomplished, I 
was beset by a tresh terror. The night-ex- 

ress, with a wild shriek, burst suddenly 
into the tunnel at the opposite end. I 
could not remember on which of the two 
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lines of rails it was running, so that I was 
obliged to turn round and watch for it, and 
wait till its great red eye came round the 
curve, and then, with Willie pressed closely 
to my heart, to shrink against the further 
wall, holding my breath while the fiery mon- 
ster swept os me like a huge thunderbolt, 
and then onward again toward the haven 
that seemed still so far away. I reached it 
at last, just as Davy and one of his neigh- 
bours were hastening up in search of me. 
I had just strength enough left to give the 
unconscious lad into his father’s arms, and 
then I too must needs faint away for a few 
minutes, and puzzle the two poor men ut- 


a 

ith time and care, Willie got round 
again, and became as strong and hearty as 
before his imprisonment. ii 

the affair was as follows: He had been en- 
countered by Hugh Sanderson as he was 


THE CAVE OF 


is account of 


TROPHONIUS. 


from Willie’s account, Sanderson must have 
been drunk at the time he did this: indeed, 
he had been drinking wildly for a week or 
two yay: and on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing the Monday of Willie’s disappear- 
ance, he was attacked by delirium tremens. 
It was during the ravings incident on this 
attack, that his sister, who was in attend- 
ance on him, gathered certain particulars 
which gave her a clue to the devilish deed 
perpetrated by her brother. Without losing 
|an hour, she had set off in a hired gig at 
\dusk on Thursday on her twenty miles’ 
| journey to Deepvale; but the horse falling 
lame about half-way, she had walked the 
rest of the distance through country roads 
|and miry cross-lanes, often losing her way, 
and had only succeeded at last when it 
seemed impossible for her to have gone a 

ard further. At her earnest intercession, 
Sor agreed to take no proceedings against 





| 
| 


coming from school, and induced, by the Hugh, who, as soon as he recovered, disap- 
bribe of a silver sixpence, to go with him as | peared suddenly, and was said to have gone 
far as the mouth of the tunnel. Once|to South America. Be that as it may, 
there, Hugh had taken him up, and, despite | neither Davy norI have seen him from that 


his screams and cries, had carried him to 
the place in which I found him. Judging 


| day to this. 





THE CAVE OF TROPHONIUS. 


Baorta had an oracle 
Hid deep within a cave 

Where no light ever brightened 
The gloom as of the grave. 

A grave it was, where buried 
The Future’s secrets lay, 

And they that sought to know them 
Went down at close of day, 


That dark cave of Trophonius, 
The weird Beotian king, 

Was girt with stunted laurels, 
Wherein no bird might sing, 

But a hungry harpy-eagle 
From the gloomy rocks gazed down, 

That, black as Tophet’s portals, 
Above the cave did frown. 


» 


Twas at dead of night you questioned 
The veiled power of the place ; 
You saw nor priest, nor priestess,’ 
Nor the guardian Godhead’s face ; 
Only a depth of shadow, 
And, rising from its womb, 
A thick and shifting vapour, 
Gray-glimmering through the gloom. 


*T was by this eddying vapour 
That the Future’s shape was shown 
To those who dared to question 
The king of that dark throne : 
And ’twas not alone foreknowledge 
There the Future’s riddle spelt, 
But a power to shape the future 
Within that darkness dwelt. 


This oracle still plyeth, 
Though the oracles around — 
Delphi’s, Cume’s, Libyan Ammon’s — 
Are now unhallowed ground. 
The fate that drove the Pythoness 
Frow tripod and from shrine, 
Still sends us to Trophonius, 
The future to divine. 


But no longer in Beotia 
The cave mouth must be sought ; 
To the Seine’s bright-flowing waters 
Trophonius has been brought : 
His cave is in the Tuileries, 
Beset by questioners pale, 
With the Future’s cloud about it, 
And the Voice behind the Veil. 





—Punch. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
HOMICIDAL HEROINES. 


THE authors and fauthoresses of the day 
are going in for crimes of every description, 
from murder downwards, in a manner that 
is most startling, and Mr. Mudie’s lending 
library will soon become a sort of New- 
gate Calendar. What with lovely mur- 
deresses, and accomplished bigamists, and 
spies, and forgers, and here and there an 
occasional attorney who is on their trail, 
works of romance seem in a fair way to be 
very lively reading before long. The effect 
produced on sensible and unimaginative 
a ought to be to render them suspicious 
of their nearest acquaintances. The young 
lady who is kind enough to teach one’s 
daughters French and music looks and talks 
like an ordinary being ; but it is very likely, 
if we only knew all, that she has got a mur- 
deress in manuscript in her bedroom, at the 
elaboration of whose career she is working 
all her spare hours, and through the vivid 
delineation of whose amatory and homici- 
dal performances she hopes herself to-attain 
to literary fame. It is difficult to believe 
how anybody who is to all outward appear- 
ance so harmless, and who takes her meals 
with such regularity, can be engaged in the 
manufacture of all the frightful sentiments 
and harrowing plots to the production of 
which she retires, for anything we can tell, 
when the music-lessons and the French are 
over for the day. If the authoress was in the 
habit of depicting criminals in tragedy cos- 
tume, with cloaks over their shoulders, and 
daggers peeping from underneath, haunting 
some lonely wayside inn, or galloping across 
country on the back of some spirited horse, 
one would not be so much surprised. Such 
would seem the natural accessories of hor- 
ror in which feminine fancy dresses great 
culprits. But this is not at all the conven- 
tional thing. Romantic writers have far too 
much savoir vivre to make their murderers 
or murderesses do anything so outlandish or 
absurd. That was the fault of taste commit- 
ted by writers of an older date who did not 
know the world, and were always thinking 
that criminals went about with a dagger or 
a bowl. Experience of life teaches the fair 
novelist, as well as her masculine rivals, that 
if one wishes to find crime, one has not 
got to go to the wayside inns, orto watch for 
shadows alongside garden walls, or to lis- 
ten for a stealthy footstep on the staircase 
when the clock is striking midnight; nor 
can she expect to catch her criminal hero 
or heroine in modern times performing in 
this violent and affected style. The mur- 
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deress of romance nowadays wears Balmoral 
boots, and goes religiously to kettle-drums. 
Her beauty is the most dazzling of all the 
beauty in the ball-room ; her step the light- 
est and her smile the sweetest in the waltz. 
She loves and she is beloved, and the hus- 
band who in the first volume leads to the 
altar the fair innocent creature of nineteen 
will discover years after, and in the third 
volume, that before he married. her she had 
already had, and possibly put an end to, a 
husband or so in private, forged perhaps a 
casual will, and led the county police a 
dance for a whole week. The mixture of 
crime and crinoline gives a reality to the 
story that is enough to take away the breath 
of any quiet middle-aged gentleman who 
takes up such great works of fiction. He 
knows, from imaginatfve people like Shaks- 
peare and others, how poison is supposed to 
be administered in high fictitious life ; that 
some prince catches another prince sleeping 
in a bower, and, pours it in fis ear, or that 
some beautiful Lucretia, after a festal ban- 
quet, hands a jewelled goblet containing it 
to a faithless lover. On the Turf, and among 
the lower classes, he is aware indeed that 
the operation is performed in a less theatri- 
cal way ; but as he is neither a prince nor a 
faithless lover, nor a Dove, nor a Palmer, he 
concludes that he is tolerably safe and at 
some distance from all such stirring inci- 
dents. But when he peruses the latest novel 
from the circulating library he is recalled 
to asense of his insecure position. Bowers 
and poisoned goblets are all moonshine and 
nonsense. The thing is done every day 
much more simply, and with less ostenta- 
tion, at a picnic. Blanche finished off Au- 
gustus when she handed him the cold pig- 
eon pie with a joke about his appetite, and 
a hope that he would tell her if he felt in- 
clined for more. When Marian stayed be- 
hind ostensibly to gather a wild rose in the 
hedge, she was in reality delayed for a min- 
ute or so in the occupation of stabbing Re~ 
ginald and burying his body in a ditch. 
When she skips up, rose in hand, a quarter 
of an hour later, her laugh is just as genial 
as ever, and she will distribute five o'clock 
tea to her friends the same afternoon with- 
out a cloud on her sweet sunny brow. 
Such is the teaching of the novel of the age. 
A quiet man thinks all this very terrible, and 
opines that the book must have been writ- 
ten by a she fiend. Nothing of the kind, 
It has been written by the wife of the curate 
in an adjoining parish, or by a clever gov- 
erness, or an amiable blue-stocking, whose 
times hangs heavy.on her hands, and who 
composes this sort of thing when she is tired 
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of composing hymns. It would indeed be 
unjust to represent the literary perform- 
anees of this kind as coming from feminine 
pens only. Male writers turn out lovely. 
murderesses also, but not so well got up, or 
so piquante, or so dashing, and they cannot, 
at = help making their heroine look a 
little ghastly in spite of all effort. The 
homicidal heroine of Armadale — with re- 
spect to Mr. Wilkie Collins be it spoken — 
is not so fresh, or so virginal or so natural 
as, let us say, Miss Braddon would have 
madeher. Duz femina facti. Authoresses 
have led off in this line of late years, and 
any attempt on the part of authors to cope 
with or to imitate them is visited with 
the failure it deserves. The picnic and 
poison school is a feminine school of art, 
though masculine proselytes are admitted. 
This makes it all the more bewildering, as 
we have said, to ordinary observers. As- 
suming that incidents of this kind are not 
the more real or common because they are 
so commonly described, what are we to, 
think of the imagination that loves to brood 
on them ? In what strange grooves has fem- 
inine genius begun to travel ? 

The three-volume homicidal heroine may 
or may not have been in the beginning, an 
attempt to introduce into the educated mar- 
ket an article which has been found produc- 
tive of much emolument in a lower walk of 
literature, by the London Journal and other 

riodicals of the sort. If so, the adventure 

as been justified by success. If Belgra- 
via and Mayiair did not tolerate tales of 
murder and of moonshine, the lending libra- 
ries would cease to patronise them ; and the 
homicidal heroine, after walking the literary 
market in vain, would be compelled to fall 
back into her accustomed columns in the 
penny weeklies. As long as she fetches a 
price in higher circles, she will continue to 
to be produced with a rapidity and facility 
that is in itself a mark of some cleverness. 
Looking at the phenomenon from the eco- 
nomical point of view, its occurrence is capa- 
ble therefore of explanation. As it is in 
other things, so it is in three-volume-novels. 
The supply keeps pace with the sale, and if 
the table-talk of Asmodeus would sell, 
whole editions of it would be written, printed, 
and published without any serious dificulty. 
But there are doubtless other causes that ac- 


count for the manufacture of homicidal he- | 


roines. A romance must have something to 
hang itself upon. It may turn on the deline- 
ation, -whether humourous or sentimental. 
of the shades of human life and character, 
or it may depend on the delineation of pas- 
sion, or, lastly, it may be strong in incident 
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of a sensational kind; but it must be one 
of the three, or it is no romance at all. The 
gift of knowledge of the shades of life and 
character is not an ordinary one. It pre- 
supposes in the fortunate possessor either a 
keen observation of men and manners, 
coupled with some experience of both, or 
else in some singular and exceptional cases, 
a rich and sensitive imagination which 
makes up for want of experience of life by 
drawing on its own admirable resources. A 
real artist who labours at this class of 
creations does not necessarily attempt a 
universal portrait of mankind. If wise, 
he bounds his ambition by his powers or his 
experience, and confines himself to what 
he has studied or seen or felt himself, 
Within narrow limits, therefore, women are 
often really successful in this line. They can- 
not photograph the wide world; for one-hun- 
dreth part of its follies or vices or pursuits, 
unless they are unusually unlucky, they 
never can have observed. But give a 
first-rate authoress her own village or her 
own fireside, which she has seen, and 
she will produce upon them an admirable 
and occasionally humorous work. The 
creators of homicidal heroines are debarred 
from this field of operation for the simple 
reason that they have, as a rule, neither de- 
licacy of perception nor humour. The hom- 
icidal heroine never comes to us in the shape 
of the heroine of a character novel, and no 
ray of humour ever penetrates into the 
pages that are devoted to the chronicling 
of her exploits. She would find herself more 
in place in a romance which turned upon 
human passion. Passion stands nearer to 
crime than humour or sentiment does, and 
Medea or Clytemnestra or Lady Macbeth 
would serve as heroines either in a passion- 
ate or a purely sensational piece. But the 
authoress who deals in homicidal heroines 
is met here again by the old difficulty. To 
draw any passion in a refined way requires 
refinement. It is no use dressing up lust or 
vanity or revenge in crinoline, or in uni- 
form, and calling it a human being. Tobe 
a successful picture, the lust or the vanity, or 
whatever in short is the passion to be por- 
trayed ought to be superinduced upon a real 
substratum of human character, — not to be 
made, in a naked sort of way, to stand as 
the whole of the character itself. Othello 
is not jealousy, nor is Ophelia love. The 
former is a man overwhelmed with jealousy, 
and the latter is a woman, if not a lady, un- 
derneath all her affection. To make a good 
passionate romance, one ought accordingly 
to be able to construct a man or a woman, 
after doing which one may put the passion 
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on. The homicidal-heroine school have not 
shown that they can draw a man or a wo- 
man’ and no attempts at giving with fidelity 
the shrieks or the extravagant gestures of 
was would ever make up for the de- 

ciency. They are thrown back, accordingly, 
on the last remaining resource, —that of 
supplying in ineident what is wanting in 
sentiment, humour, and passion. And when 
they are thus driven to incident, and inci- 
dent alone, they ought not perhaps to be 
severely blamed for liking’ to have their 
incident of a good downright startling kind. 
As the firing is to consist entirely of blank 
cartridge, they prudently put plenty of pow- 
der in, or else there would be no bang. 

The least examination of the sensational 
romances which we are discussing will show 
even a superficial critic that they are de- 
void of the qualities that are to be found 
in better works. It is not merely that they 
are sensational. They are without humour, 
and unfinished as sketches of character and 
life. Itis to a certain extent providential 
that it should be so. Heaven, which tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb also fits the 
workman for his task. Homicidal heroines 
could not be turned out by humorous writ- 
ers. Such writers would be shocked at the 
extravance of their own conceptions, and 
common sense and humour would tone the 
heroine down till she was hardly homicidal, 
or at all events hardly sensational at all. 
Becky . * in Vanity Fair, isan instance 
in pomt. Mr. Thackeray’s humour enabled 
him to put her into a novel without making 
the novel ridiculous or sensational. Take 
away Mr. Thackeray’s humour, and knowl- 
edge of character, and Becky Sharp would 
soon approximate to the Aurora Floyds or 
the Miss Gwiltsof the day. As it is, she is as 
unlike them as a human being is unlike a 
ghoul. A strong proof of the inferiority of 
the modern article is afforded by the blun- 
ders in matters of detail into which the 
homicidal-heroine-maker almost invariably 
falls. Having to do with murderers and 
murderesses, he has naturall something ‘to 
say to the police and to the law. Now it so 
happens that the procedure of a criminal 
court of justice is by no means complicated. 
A very little trouble and attention would 
be enough to familiarzie anybody with it. 
Yet the homicidal-heroine-maker ‘never 
seems able to take this simple trouble, such 
as it is. His judges and his counsel and his 
attorneys are as little like the real thing as 
his murderers and murderesses are like the 
murderers and murderesses that figure in 
the dock. Balzac would have been twen 
times as careful over details that played a 
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far less striking part in his story. The ac- 
c alzac in minutie is often over- 
rated, but, taken at its lowest, it is wonder- 
ful enough, considering the range of sub- 
jects which he has handled. The result is 
that the homicidal heroine cannot even suc- 
ceed in being brought to justice with decent 
regularity. Depeive her of this last acces- 
sory, and, as she is not set off humourously 
or characteristically, or even as real crimi- 
nals are set off, with proper legal formalities, 
what is she, and what is the novel that tells 
us about her, at the best? It has certainly 
a plot, and often an ingenious one. But for 
this, it would be a simple waxwork show. 
Two kinds of amusement are, however, to 
be derived from it — first, the amusement 
deducible from a elever conundrum or 
charade; and secondly, the amusement 
that can be had for a shilling at Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. If Madame 
Tussaud could contrive a series of waxwork 
figures which would begin by looking like 
virtuous and lovely waxworks and end by 
turning into wax murderesses, she would 
have accomplished in wax all that homici- 
dal-heroine-makers accomplish ordinarily 
upon paper. As a matter of taste, we pre- 
fer the waxworks to the murderesses with 
Balmoral boots and devilish eyes that stare 
at the public out of so many works of fic- 
tion. They are quite as natural, and they 
do not degrade literature. Nor are they 
laughable, although they may be monstrous ;, 
which cannot be said ofall the crime. and 
crinoline to which we are daily introduced 
with extraordinary gravity, and even comi- 
cal solemnity, by some writers of the pre~ - 
sent generation. 


From the Spectator of May 19. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THERE is no man, and still less. any . wo-- 
man, in England in so difficult a position as. 


the Prince of Wales. One might almost 
wish that instead of a Salic law, we could, 
have one limiting the line of succession to 
the English Throne to the eldest .heir.fe-. 
male of the Royal House, so, that the sons. 
might become at once Peers of.the realm, 
with such duties as it is possible for Peers of. 
the realm to undertake, and that no man. 
need hang about society: with the sort of 
shadowy grandeur that. belongs to the heir. 





of the Crown. All the.duties of the Crown, 
51. 
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are rene every day to become more and 
more purely social. The political duties are 
not very onerous, and the less of individual 
character is thrown into them the better 
probably will the nation be satisfied ; though 
we do not deny that a statesman of strong 
sense and cool self-denying judgment might 
still effect something useful in the position 
of an English King. But whatever might 
be made of the political duties of the Crown 
by a statesman of precisely the right tem- 
per and judgment, there is no question but 
that there is at least as much risk of a man 
of strong character and strong political con- 
victions making mischief, as doing good in 
such a place. And discharge his political 
duties as he might, his social duties would 
still be the most important. Unfortunately 
too, very few men feel that there is as 
much reality in giving the tone to society 
as perhaps there really is, a8 certainly to 
most women there really appears to be. A 
Queen will almost always value the impor- 
tance and opportunities of her social posi- 
tion a great deal more than a King, simply 
because she attaches more meaning to the 
general spectacle, the successes and the re- 
verses, of social intercourse, and estimates 
probably more truly their practical influence 
on the intellectual and moral life of the na- 
tion of whose society she is the head. Ina 
man, mere social influence and prestige is 
apt to seem hollow, if not a sham. He 
wearies of the everlasting forms, believes 
usually in the value of no action which 
does not lead to a visible and intelligible re- 
sult, and frets at finding himself or thinking 
himself a lay figure, bound to go perpetually 
and mechanically through an interminable 
series of words and gestures which’ repre- 
sent to him little or nothing of moment, and 
give him the feeling of being a tedious and 
pompous phantasm in a ceremonial dream. 
No wonder if ordinary men in such positions, 
with energies exhausted by pageant that 
has lost all its novelty, with very little in- 
sight into the side-play of social life, and as 
little faith as men usually show in the power 
of mere social “influences” — that is, in 
mere vibrations given incidentally to certain 
strings of social sympathy or antipathy — 
begin to think the only realities in their 
life are the physical pleasures and amuse- 
mente in which they solace themselves for 
their unpalatable State appearances, and 
chafe very much under the ceremonial de- 
mands on their time which keep them at 
their appointed places in the puppet show, 
when they wish to be doing what seems to 
them quite as useful and a great deal less 
hollow,— dmusing themselves. No doubt a 





man with strong intellectual tastes might 
sqeeze a good deal of interest out of the 
speeches, conversation, convictions, vivacity, 
and wit of the many distinguished men who 
are necessarily brought into close relations 
with the leader of English society ; but then 
to give other men of superior powers full 
play involves self-forgetfulness ; besides, ev- 
ery educated man has not got these tastes, 
and even if he had, would find plenty of oc- 
casion for tiresome self-denial, if he did his 
duty to all the society around him, before 
he could avail himself of such moderate op- 
portunities of legitimate enjoyment. On 
the whole, no man’s position in this Empire is 
less probably cnvishle then that of the Prince 
Wales. Even in society he is only deputy 
leader, that is, its leader with nearly all the 
toil and not nearly all the tinsel of the posi- 
tion. And asa man he probably does not 
feel,—certainly does not appear to feel, 
—that there is that valuable social pow- 
er in his position which the Queen has 
always realized and used so well. 

At all events, the general impression is 
that the Prince of Wales is beginning already 
to be bored with his no doubt somewhat mo- 
notonous routine of gilded Jabour. It is sup- 
_ that he feels the enthusiasm of great- 

inner assemblies for their royal guest and 
the royal lady whom he represents rather te- 
dious than otherwise; that even the bril- 
liant and quite novel compliment invented 
by Sir Francis Grant at the Royal Academy 
the other day, of calling him a first-rate 
‘ artist’ on account of his rides across coun- 
try after the foxhounds, and a ‘ brother of 
the brush’ for his successes in being in at the 
death, fell almost dead upon that weather- 
beaten surface of his mind on which the 
official compliments are habitually received ; 
—that he thinks the inevitable toast of ‘the 
Army’ and the inevitable uncle who replies 
to it a growing fatigue; that the Navy and 
the Duke of Somerset exhaust his spiritual 
strength; and that when the Church and 
the hbishop of Canterbury come upon 
the scene, he haites to ask himself in his 
despair whether the droning is not part of 
the laws of nature, and feels disposed to 
solve the doubt by testing how far he can 
really exercise any influence as a free 
agent on this mechanical succession of phe- 
nomena which he knows so fatally well, so 
that his request to his Grace to be brief and 
set him free for a cigar, was a sort of fran- 
tic attempt to dispel the fatalistic dream 
that was creeping upon him, and to answer 
the question whether he were really only a 
royal phenomenon,—not quite so evanescent 
as he eould wish,—or a human being with 
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a will. It is also supposed that the Prince’s 
value for common-place enjoyments, his 
eager interest in the approaching Ascot 
races, indeed in all amusements in which 
he is‘no longer the Prince but a human be- 
ing, is increasing upon him, and renderi 
him more and more impatient of the tedi- 
ous State duties which he has to discharge. 
We can understand and excuse this feel- 
ing of the intolerable weariness of social 
State, especially in those who feel no genius 
for social life. But still the Prince ought 
to recollect that even if he cannot himself 
exercise the beneficial influence which some 
men and many women might exercise in 
his place, as heir to the English Crown, 
there is still something of dignity as well as 
of duty in enduring his position in society 
with fortitude and discharging his duties 
with diligence, if only for the sake of keep- 
ing the society of which he is the head dec- 
orously organized to receive the influence 
of those lower in rank, but more fitted to 
wield such influence than himself. He is 
the keystone of the arch of English society, 
and if he sets the example of regarding his 
obligations to it as a bore which ought to be 
got over as cursorily as possible, the result 
would not only be disorganizing to the 
whole world which he affects, but paralyz- 
ing to the influence of the lesser leaders, 
who do not regard their obligations in the 
same light. There is, we suppose, a cer- 
tain amount of stately full-dress speech and 
congratulatory formula which is almost es- 
sential to the existence of society at all. 
To ordinary men like the Prince of Wales 
no doubt such full-dress formula of congrat- 
ulation is a stupid routine to be got through ; 
but it is not so with many of the eminent 
men who have to follow him,—who did follow 
him, or would have followed him, had he 
deigned to be followed,on the occasion of the 
Royal Academy anniversary which we have 
referred to. Even the formal toasts in reply to 
which they spoke give such men as Lord 
Derby, and Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli the opportunity of saying something 
that it is worth our while to listen to, and that, 
if spoken at the Royal Academy, really en- 
courages the interest felt in Art all over 
England. No doubt the wearisome routine 
of public life tendsto make everything that 
1s formal seem a matter of course, and so to 
conceal a great part of the value of such 
formal addresses, from those who deliver 
and hear them. The true social influence 
of such addresses is perhaps less felt at the 
place at which they are delivered than at 
any other a in the kingdom. To some 
extent public men are talking machines, 
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more useful for the purpose of awaken- 
ing the minds of quiet people in the 
country to great ideas than for any effect 
they produce at the moment. There are 
plenty of persons for instance who would 
scarcely think of the value of such a thing 
asArt or its study at all, if the men who 
have mastered the best: mode of giving a 
certain picturesque or intellectual interest 
to every subject on which they are com- 
pelled to dilate, did not point it out. It is 
in this indirect way that the great world 
of English society exercises an indefinite 
number of secondary influences on the num- 
berless small worlds of English society 
which feed upon its views. And when the 
Prince of Wales honors such meetings as 
these with his presence, and yet suppresses 
the greater speakers, he does something 
to extinguish one of an infinite number 
of infinitesimal civilizing influences, which 
flow from the higher levels of English so- 
— to the lower. 

his seems a very long homily to preach 
on so small an occasion as an abrupt depart- 
ure of the Prince from the Royal Academy 
dinner. And of course the particular oc- 
casion is trivial in the extreme. But when 
it is said everywhere that the Prince is more 
and more wearying of his social duties as a 
Royal pageant, and devoting himself more 
and more to those pleasures and amusements 
in w.ich he finds more common-place re- 
ality and less form, it is worth while point- 
ing out that there may be a real duty to 
discharge, and the praise of honest forti- 
tude to win, in being a pageant,—such a 
pageant at least as is requisite to keep up 
respect for social forms, and to give all pos- 
sible play to the power of men of genius or 
taste or wisdom. Men have won a battle 
by simply standing still to be shot at, and 
the steadiness of a leader at his place has 
often secured a triumph to more brilliant 
subordinates. It would certainly be a far 
higher praise for the Prince of Wales that, 
without caring for English society or fully 
understanding even its use, he had dis- 
charged his wearisome duties as its head 
faithfully, and so secured their full influence 
to men and women of less high rank who 
care more for it, and understand the secrets 
of its subtle organization better than him- 
self, — than to have felt even the most Carly- 
lish contempt for its empty formalities, and 
therefore neglected its duties. If he cher- 
ish disgust for society, the chances are that, 
having no strong intellectual tastes of his 
own, a will devote to very common-place 
pleasures and self-indulgences the effort he 
spares himself as a prince. His father felt 
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keenly how much self-sacrifice was required 
to igen the duties of the first gentleman 
in the realm. He even spoke of himself calm- 
ly as the Queen’s private secretary and the 
tutor of her children. Very much less disin- 
terestedness than that would make the 
Prince of Wales a very useful man. But 
then he must cease to pity himself because 
he has to sit o»t toasts and speeches in which 
he takes little interest, and to delay his cigar 
and his release from the stiff position of 
royal guest till the orthedox routine is com- 
plete. 


From The Spectator. 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 


THE question before Admiral Denman at 
Valparaiso was rather a moral than a polit- 
ical one, and a more difficult question was 
probably never raised. It is not necessary 
to the matter to talk the sentimental non- 
sense into which, we regret to say, a majori- 
ty of English journals sppear to have been 
betrayed by their just indignation. Grant- 
ing that Spain was at war with Chili, and 
that she had just cause of war, an assertion 
never yet either proved or disproved to the 
satisfaction of any reasonable bystander, 
the facts remained the same. The Spanish 
Admiral proposed, as a measure of ven- 
geance, to destroy a very rich and very de- 
fenceless town, a place which though nomi- 
nally Chilian was really a bonded ware- 
house of vast extent, maintained by the 
maritime States for the convenience of 
trade with one portion of South America. 
It was certain that such destruction was in 
practice, though not in form, an outrage on 
civilization, would certainly cause a great 
loss of property, probably a great slaughter 
of human beings, and would in no degree 
tend to accelerate the submission of Chili. 
The property threatened was not Chilian, 
the lives threatened were of no exceptional 
value to Chili. The property was British, 
American, and French; the lives, a.few 
—_ excepted, were those of strangers; 

alparaiso has not even that imaginative 
importance which always attaches to a capi- 
tal,— which attached, for example, to 
Naples when Naples was the centre of the 
dominion of the Two Sicilies. The cit 


is a mere port, a very rich port, for Chili, 


but bearing no more relation to her organi- 
zation than Liverpool, Bristol, or Glasgow 
bears to that of Great Britain. The de- 





struction was an act of spite, not war, and 
it was possible for the British Admiral to 
prevent it. Mr. Layard professed to doubt 
this, but Mr. Layard would say anything 
which seemed an effective argument, and 
we confess we have upon this point scarcely 
any doubt. A great many wild assertions 
were made in the debate, but the dispatch 
of the American Commodore has been pub- 
lished, and he affirms distinctly that had 
Admiral Denman consented to aid him, 
they would have decided to lay their ships 
between the Spanish Admiral and the 
town. If they had been laid, we do not 
believe a single shot would have been fired. 
Spain might have declared war. Spain 
might have appealed to Europe against 
maritime tyranny after a fashion which 
would have been diplomatically most un- 
pleasant. But there is no Admiral of any 
State, or combination of States, who, with- 
out orders specifically addressed to that 
special contingency, would fire into a com- 
bined English and American squadron, for 
this very simple reason. There is on earth 
no State, and no possible combination of 
States, whose marine would be in existence 
three months after the Anglo-Saxon Federa- 
tion had resolved that it should cease to 
exist. The alliance of England and Ameri- 
ca is the one alliance which the maritime 
world is incompetent to resist, and we do 
not believe, let Mr. Layard make any as- 
sertions he pleases, that the Spanish Admi- 
ral, specially chosen because he is not a 
monomaniac, would have run a risk so un- 
speakably great for a gratification so infin- 
itesimal. e says the Spaniards could 
have destroyed the combined squadrons. 
Grant it, though Commodore Rodgers dis- 
tinctly refutes him, and how many days 
would have: elapsed ere San Francisco 
would have witnessed the sale of the Span- 
ish fleet by auction to the highest bidder, 
the purchaser obtaining a title which earth 
combined could not have interfered with ? 
Admiral Denman knew well that he could 
prevent a terrible outrage against civiliza- 
tion by a mere consent, and had to over- 
come temptations of all others the most ef- 
fective with a British Admiral. It would 
have been a proud moment for him, a mo- 


ment such as rarely occurs in a man’s life, . 


when his flag rose between an armed fleet 
and its victims, a powerless barrier through 
which no power on earth dare break, when 
his bare fiat could protect a State, when 
his risk of his own commission could pre- 
serve a great community with which he was 
personally acquainted, from the horrors of 
the worst form of war. 
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Admiral Denman resisted those tempta- 
tions, and, to our minds, showed more true 
daring and generosity than if he had run 
in a half-armed vessel between the shells 
and Valparaiso. There is one danger great- 
er even than a failure in the national spirit, 
and that is a failure in the national sense 
of discipline ; one evil worse than torpidity, 
and that is a tendency to anarchy. Admi- 
ral Denman had his orders, clear and pe- 
pon aa and had Valparaiso been Liver- 
pool, a British port filled with British in- 

abitants, his ata moral duty was to 
obey those orders. There is no suffering 
possible in any isolated case comparable 
with the suffering which must arise if British 

enerals and admirals, wielding, as they 

o, the tremendous power of the Empire, 
or, to speak literally, capable, as they are, 
of committing the power of that Empire to 
a special line of action, were to act upon 
their own discretion. The world would 
never be at peace, England never without 
without war, statesmanship a pretence, pol- 
icy a phrase. We are all very peaceful of 
course, teste Mr. Layard and the Star, and 
all guided by abstract reason and the eter- 
nal justice of things; but we just ask any 
sane Englishman how long, supposing Ad- 
miral Denman to have been sunk, righteous- 
ly or unrighteously, the Ministry which did 
not avenge him would continue to exist? 
Every British officer, if he only command a 
lorcha with the British flag at the mast-head, 
is clothed, wisely or unwisely has nothing to 
do with the question, with the power of the 
British people, and is therefore in the right 
when he refuses to act without the national 
consent expressed through his general or 
explicit instructions. In this case, Admiral 
Denman had the latter, and the sole basis 
for argument therefore is whether the Gov- 
ernment were right in issuing them. His 
honour is not in question, or the flag, or the 
position of Great Britain, nothing except 
the wisdom of the Cabinet. On the whole, 
they were, we think, though we think it 
with some bitterness, wise. Kagosima, 
though the Japanese business was not so 
bad, the Straits being splendidly defended, 
lies too heavy on our souls to allow English- 
men to use the moral argument. If we had 
a right to burn a mighty city in order to 
compel its feudal lord to let us make a profit 
out of his subjects, Spain had a right to 
burn Valparaiso to compel its legal owners 
to make atonement to her offended pride. 
As for expediency, the only expediency 
was quiescence. Spain, had we fired a 
shot, must have declared war, and we have 
no earthly interest in making war on Spain. 





Spain has not attacked us. There is noth- 
ing to get, not even honour. We do not 
want Cuba; we can buy the Philippines, 
should we ever decide on an aggressive pol- 
icy in China, at a week’s notice, and have 
absolutely no reason, just or unjust, for 
wishing the destruction of the Spanish fleet. 
Nobody knows what view Napoleon would 
have taken of the transaction, what con- 
cessions Spain might have made for his aid, 
how we might ‘have been hampered by 
American aggrandizement in the West 
Indies, how soon our support of Chili might 
have transformed itself ‘into a joint protec- 
torate with Mr. Johnson of South America. 
If we are to risk any of those things, it 
must be in pursuance of a policy, and fail- 
ing such policy, she only course to pursue 
was to order the local representative to 
maintain a neutrality not to be shaken at 
all events by any danger to property. Life 
Admiral Denman did protect. He stretch- 
ed his orders, with generous temerity, so 
far as to inform the Spanish Admiral that 
there must be no sudden bombardment, no 
wanton destruction of human life, and of 
course the Spanish Admiral yielded, as he 
would have done had the prohibition been 
complete. Time was granted for the peo- 
le to remove, and for British property to 
“ carried away, if its owners chose, The 
did not choose, and their refusal, wild as it 
seems to London insurers, is we confess, to 
us perfectly intelligible. Worthy mer- 
chants on’ Change fail very often to com- 
prehend the almost inconceivable haughti- 
ness of the Anglo-Saxon abroad. Fire into 
British and America store-houses, with 
British and American ships lying in the 
harbour ! — the threat was simply inconceiv- 
able, and the merchants did not remove 
their goods. Somehow or other, after the 
diplomacy was all done, a British or Ameri- 
can cockle-shell of some sort would steam 
across the line of fire, and the fire of course 
would not come, as happened only a year 
ago at Callao. A Brite merchant is not 
going to bear the expense of porterage to 
remove goods, and the humiliation of being 
ordered to do it, while there is a British 
gunboat in sight,—a very imprudent feel- 
ing, only we have assumed the control of 
half the maritime cities of the- world that 
way, and no other. So the property was 
destroyed, and a dozen firms in London are 
wondering how they can make up the loss 
in less than twelve months, and the member 
for Southwark is called upon to explain this 
“horrible destruction of property,” not, be 
it observed, this “ lamentable destruction ” 
— we keep that word for the loss of inferi- 
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or things, such as human lives. The burn- 
ing of cocoa is horrible, of Japanese regret- 
table. Of course the member for South- 
wark made a mess of his explanation. He 
had a clear case, but there is a latent dislike 
of weakness in Mr. Layard which always 
betrays him into a certain brutality of ex- 
pression. He condemned the bombard- 
ment of course, having defended that of 
Kagosima warmly, but then he condemned 
also the alliance of Chili with Peru, which 
is as natural and right as that of England 
with France in the Crimean war, and actu- 
ally spoke of the capture of the Covadonga 
as if it had been an insolence, expecting 
the Chilians apparently to avoid taking 
Spanish ships lest they should give offence 
to Spain. There was ggoss want of taste, 
too, and something more than taste, in so 
brutally giving the lie to a body of English 
merchants, all on the spot, all maddened 
not only by losses, but by what they deem 
the dishonour of the flag to protect which 
they would have borne the losses without a 
word, and all writing, we have not a doubt, 
in sincere faith as to their view of facts. 
A worse explanation was never offered, but 
we must not allow the defects of an official 
exponent to blind us to the true character 
of the policy he expounds. Admiral Den- 
man obeyed orders in refusing to defend 
Valparaiso, and so far as we can judge those 
orders were wise. 


From The Spectator 26 May. 
THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


Ir is still hailing telegrams, and the big 
pellets with bulletins about Congress, are 
on the whole a little more irritating than 
the little pellets with rumours about war. 
The movement of a hundred thousand men, 





or a new conscription, or a purchase of hor- 
ses, or a collection of tents, or the issue of | 


a fierce proclamation, or the concession of | 


arms to volunteers, or the seizure of a rail- | 
way “by supreme order,” are visible facts, | 
which an agent of Mr. Reuter can see as 

well as anybody else, and has a great inter- | 
est in seeing. But a compressed statement | 
about a negotiation for compromise is not a | 
visible fact, but only a condensation of cer- | 
tain gue8ses made by certain editors at the | 
contents of certain notes which those who | 
write and those who receive them have | 
equally an interest in keeping profoundly 


secret. Affairs like the arrangement of a 
Congress are not transacted through de- 
spatches, but through notes and verbal com- 
munications, the nature of which is guarded 
with extreme jealousy, first lest the Sover- 
eigns should change their minds, and se- 
condly, lest the truth should become known 
on ’Change, and so render concussion im- 
possible. The utter worthlessness of most 
statements of the kind is proved by the fact 
that, last Saturday, Friday was fixed for 
the first sitting of Conference, while to-day 
it is postponed for three weeks, that Austria 
was seven distinct times said to have accept- 
ed or refused the proposal, and is now as- 
sumed officially not to have answered it, 
and that every Power is by turns reported 
to demand some impossible “ preliminary ba- 


sis.” Substantially all the information that , 


has been poured into London this week 
amounts only to what Lord Clarendon said 
on Friday se’nnight, that “ negotiations—no, 
communications ”— had passed among the 
Governments, with a view to a Conference 
upon the serious difficulties now pending and 
to the preservationof peace. That initself'is 
doubtless true, but amounts to nothing at all. 
There always are communications previous to 
every great war, and they are always sup- 
posed to tend to the preservation of peace. 
A Conference was on the eve of sitting be- 
fore the Crimean war, and the Italian war, 
and did actually sit before the Danish war, 
but the effort came to nothing. How should 
it come to anything? The Powers know 
quite well what they want and what they 
intend to resist, they maintain representa- 
tives’ in each other’s capitals, they receive 
reports from agents who know nearly as 
much as Cabinet Ministers, and they are 
rather embarrassed than assisted by the 
comparative publicity of a Conference, at 
which every Envoy feels that he must not 
make concessions. Time, it may be said, is 
gained, but time when a nation is fully armed 
only adds to the strain, to the terrible 
expense, and the still more terrible interrup- 
tion of the ordinary work of life, while it 
makes sacrifice no pleasanter. Tooth-draw- 
ing does not look easier while one waits at 
the dentist’s. In the present instance, for 
example, Prussia cannot keep all her work- 
men away from labour in inaction, or Italy 
keep up her grand armament to no end, or 
Austria maintain an army of 700,000 men 
in contented quiescence. Of course if 
Prussia is willing to yield the Duchies or 
Austria to cede Venetia, peace may be ar- 
ranged ; but either of those extreme resolves 
could be signified without the intervention 
of a machinery which every power in Eu- 
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rope dreads. Of course, also, if Napoleon 
is prepared to say that he will have a Con- 
= as a justification of his own policy un- 
er penalty of an attack upon the recusants, 
the doubtful Powers may give way, and a 
Congress may even be as useful before a war 
as after it. It will have the French army 
as its sheriff’s officer. But it is perfectly 
clear he has no such intention, for England 
would not join him if he had, and the Con- 
ference becomes a mere device for “ con- 
ciliating opinion,” and formulating irrecon- 
cilable differences between the States about 
to fight, that is, an assembly whose proceed- 
ings, so far as they are not farcical, are mis- 
chievous. How the British Government can 
have been deluded into -joining in such a 
scheme, we are at a loss to conceive, 
unless indeed they are afraid of being taunt- 
ed in Parliament with a refusal to exhaust 
all possibilities of peace. In the very best 
case, that of a territorial arrangement, they 
will be required to give guarantees which 
the people will cordially dislike, secure 
Venetia to Italy and something else to Aus- 
tria, and a third slice of the world perhaps 
to France, and thus repeat in a new form 
the grand arrangement of 1815 which is 
now finally breaking down. “Mr. Layard 
has had an interview'with the Emperor ; ” 
and what then? Mr. Layard cannot alter 
the situation, or tell the Emperor more 
than Lord Cowley could, or make Italy 
careless of Venetia, or do any one thing ex- 
cept add a factitious appearance of decision 
to British resolves. As for his personal in- 
fluence, he has one of the rashest of tongues, 
and the Emperor, a born diplomatist, will 
twist him round his finger as he has twisted 
a far abler Envoy, Prince de Metternich. 
It would have been far wiser and more dig- 
nified to stand absolutely aloof, maintaining 
intact the right of ultimate action, but re- 
fusing to join amidst the rumbling of artil- 
lery in dull chatter over a table about the 
a of sending the cannon back. 
ut, says one who believes peace always 
me till war is declared, the only insolu- 
le question is Venetia, and Austria would 
surrender that province on receiving terri- 
torial compensation. That we concede, 
but how is Conference to secure that com- 
ensation when itis not an executive body ? 
ho is to be plundered? Turkey? Well, 
Conference might possibly dictate to the 
Sultan, but Russia is equally interested, 
and dictation to Russia would merely change 
the locale of the expected war. Austria 
would accept Silesia, but Prussia cannot give 
away a German province, or a Hohenzollern 
sell the conquests of Frederick the Great. 
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That would be an odd response to the onl 
city, Breslau, the capital of Silesia, whic. 
has heartily supported Count von Bismarck’s 
policy of war. There are no other terri- 
tories to be had without battle, or that gen- 
eral redistribution of the map to which En- 
gland cannot for her own interests be a 
party. Men do not surrender limbs, or na- 
tions provinces, until they are absolutely com- 
pelled, and a deliberative Congress pos- 
sesses no means of compulsion. If it - did, 
the nations would still resist, for the surren- 
der can but take place at last, and war is’a 
game at which one successful throw may 
alter the whole aspect of affairs. It seems 
very melancholy that it should be so —that 
people cannot be reasonable, and moderate, 
and gentle; but leta Conference ask England 
for the Orkneys in order to avoid a war, 
and what will be the reply ? That the Ork- 
neys are not valuable, but that an enemy 
there would require watchfulness, that the 
next demand would be for Ireland, and that 
England would fight it out first. If our 
right of asylum were invaded we should 
fight coalesced Europe, and territory is as 
dear to the wer soul of a Hapsburg as free- 
dom isto us. Unless the Kaiser is moderate 
to weakness a Conference is an absurdity, 
and what special reason has he for modera- 
tion? He isa beaten man, with a bankrupt 
treasury and a disaffected people, who, if 
he loses a battle, may also lose an empire ? 
Umph! Very true, — all that, and 
very pleasant to Radicals, but this beaten 
man, without money or loyal subjects, has 
raised armies by the stamp of his foot, is at 
this moment at the head of 700,000 drilled 
and brave persons, who will begin killing 
when he tells them, and can replace them 
if they are all slain. The first lifting of his 
standard has brought all South-Eastern 
Europe, a very cesspool of soldiery, swarm- 
ing up to defend it, and Croats, and Wal- 
lacks, and Slavs, and Dalmatians, and Pol- 
ish peasants from Galicia, and Ruthenians 
from Transylvania, and starving Czechs 
from Bohemia fight just as well as if they 
were civilized, perhaps better, for they think 
their Kaiser victorious when newspapers 
say he is crushed. How is Conference to 
dictate to their lord, and if it does not dic- 
tate what is the use of it ? 

We have a beautiful example of the 
utility of Conferences in the events of this 
week. A Conference has been sitting for- 
five weeks or so to arrange for the gov- 
ernment of the Principalities, and has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that mo foreign Hos-. 
podar shall be appointed. The Roumans, 
who are only four millions, on the other: 
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hand, arrive at the conclusion that he 
shall be, and under some mysterious impulse 
select Prince Charles of Hohenzollern. 
That gentleman, more spirited than our 
own Prince under similar circumstances, 
laughs at the Conference, crosses Austria in 
disguise with a carpet bag, and is to-day 
Sovereign of the Principalities. Supposing 
‘Conference not executive, he would have 
triumphed in the teeth of its decision; but 
it is executive, and lo! we have the possi- 
bility of war in its worst form, —a Turkish 
army entering Wallachia, and pillaging till 
the Rouman hatred of the Turks will rise 
from an instinct into a passion, and a Rus- 
sian army entering Moldavia, perhaps only 
to be driven out by another Crimean war. 
Conference in this case has just produced by 
its own decree the very situation which it 
strove to prevent, the usual result of that 
form of solemn chatter. If Prussia wants 
eace, let her give up Holstein; if Austria, 
et her surrender Venetia ; if Italy, let her 
disarm; if Napoleon, let him announce 
which is his side ; but if none of them is will- 
ing to make the sacrifice, war is still inevita- 
ble, and a discussion of diplomatists can pro- 
duce no such willingness. 


From the Spectator, May 26. 
INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. 


Tue first half-yearly meeting of Greening 
and Co., the wirework company of Man- 
chester, deserves more than a passing com- 
ment. It may have been the commence- 
ment of anew form of industrial organiza- 
tion, of a new relation between capital and 
labour. The company working under that 
name was established at Manchester six 
months ago to carry out two objects, — first, 
to make all the profit honestly attainable by | 
making wire nets and other kinds of wire 
work, and secondly, to try whether the 
interest of master and man could not, under 
some form of co-operation, be made identi- 
eal. Hitherto that principle has been ap- 
plied in England only by associations of 
workmen, but the Rochdale experiments, 
important and successful as they were, were 
on one or two points incomplete. They 
showed that associations of workmen could 
manage shops, mills, and almost all forms 
of industry, with success, and they immensely 
improved the condition of the men, but then 





they did not leave a clear place for masters. 


That was a defect for three reasons. Firstly’ 
money in England is held in great masses 
in individual hands; secondly, there exists 
among us a vast mass of administrative or, 
as we call it, business ability, which is of the 
highest value in directing associated labour 
wisely, which can and does add indefinitely 
to the value of that labour, and which is not 
willing to devote itself to labour in absolute 
or ~~ partnerships. It does not pay, says 
Mr. Brassey, to be anything but head. And 
lastly, co-operation among workmen only is 
not so consonant to the national genius as 
co-operation between masters and men— 
limited monarchy having got into our bones— 
and a system which harmonizes with the 
national genius is accepted quickly, while 
one which does not, even if superior in itself, 
advances very slowly indeed. It was thought 
possible to cure this defect by forming an 
ordinary company on the basis of an existing 
business, and admitting every workman 
employed to a share in the profit of his ex- 
ertions. Under the trust deed of Greenin 

and Co. therefore the company was bound, 
after dividing 15 per cent upon capital, to 
divide the surplus as a bonus among the 
workmen, in addition of course to wages, or 
in other words, after paying interest on 
capital to divide profit between brain and 
hands. All kinds of objections of course 
were started, but Messrs. Greening were 
convinced, and aided by the experience of 
Mr. Hughes, the present member for Lam- 
beth, and many other gentlemen, they began 
the experiment. The first result was a sud- 
den decrease in waste, the men not seeing 
why they should waste their own property 
any more than any other masters, and waste 
is perhaps, next to bad debts, the greatest 
source of manufacturing loss. The next 
was an immense advance in the pace of the 
work done, the men putting their hearts into 
it as hired people will not do, and scolding 
each other for neglect as if each man were 
overseer. The last was a great increase of 
orders, every man employed being as anx- 
ious to obtain work, and profitable work, or 
as himself expressed it, to “ carry some’ut 
to bonus,” as if he had been the sole master. 
The result was a first dividend at the rate 
of 15 per cent per annum, and 4 or 5 per 
cent over for division among the men. stil 
greater results have followed the adoption 
of the same system in the Whitwood Collier- 
ies. There, what with strikes, contests, and 
carelessness among the men, dividends had 
sunk to 4 per cent. when Mr. Briggs, the 
lessee, introduced co-operation, and amid 
inexplicable distrust raised the dividend in 
three years to10 per cent, A really able 
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man, he actually had to force his men into 
a system in which they did not believe, not 
seeing a whole year ahead, and now the one 
difficulty is to soothe the wrath of those who 
in their ignorant prejudice rejected the 
offered boon. One person, who may be 
heard of again in this world, and who was 
under the old system accustomed to lecture 
against the lessee as the “ Prince of Devils,” 
is now a keen supporter of that lessee’s “ new- 
fangled” idea. In an agricultural experi- 
ment of the same kind made by Mr. W. Law- 
son the labourers when asked to choose be- 
tween “ co-operation” and “each for himself” 
actually voted by ballot against co-operation, 
under some extraordinary idea that “ each 
for himself” was an “ English” maxim, and 
it will resolutely be necessary to divide the 
money against the men’s will, relying on the 
certainty that when they have tasted blood 
they will hunt for themselves. The success 
of these experiments is attracting the atten- 


tion of the whole North, till colliery lessees 
look askance at Whitwood’s, scenting mis- 
chief, and Trades’ Unions begin to doubt 
whether “ Briggs’ lot” ought not to be ex- 
communicated as masters, and not men. 
At the meeting of Greening and Co. Mr. 
Hughes, who made his first speech on co- 


operation years ago to twelve men in fus- 
tian, of a very enthusiastic type, found him- 
self surrounded by “respectables,” and 
cheered by industrial magnates like Mr. 


Whitworth, perhaps the largest manufac-| i 


turer in Manchester, and felt evidently half 
tempted to indulge in millennium dreams 
of the day when the capitalist lion should 
lie down with the proletariat lamb. We do 
not believe much in millenniums, or look 
forward to any time when a race, ever 

member of which is under sentence of capi- 
tal punishment, will not have in life more 
suffering than pleasure; but we do believe 
that the claims of capital and labour are 
reconcilable, that the relation of master and 
man can be made endurable, that brain and 
limbs can be brought to work together in 
permanent harmony. That result would 
reduce suffering more than any other social 
change short of the adoption of Christianity 
by the people, and this experiment tends 
directly and visibly towards it. It makes 
labour comparatively freeand hearty. Every 
workman is working for himself; and when 
a man is working for himself he not onl 

works better, but he works more happily, is 
free of that galling sense of disproportion 
between effort and result which is so apt, 
even among educated employees, to embitter 
life. It is not a crank he is turning, but a 
machine he is helping to get results out of, 
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results he will see and eat, an idea which of 
itself, as prison inspectors know, adds 20 per 
cent to energy. The moral gain, too, is 
enormous. The Times says it is absurd to 
import moral speculations into business ; 
but just let the proprietors, editors, and 
printers of the Times all gre up the moral 
ideas which, except in politics, we do not 
doubt they possess, all quarrel, and push, 
and cheat among themselves, and see what 
will become of next year’s dividend. Com- 
petition, i. ¢. jealousy, is of course a capital 
motive-power, most of the evil passions being 
strong forces, but there is no proof that love, 
fraternity, mutual helpfulness, co-operation, 
call it what you will, is not equally energetic. 
If it is not, economists talk a great deal of 
nonsense when they. speak of the power of 
association, politicians are silly in extolling 
patriotism, and every man of business is an 
ass when he takes a partner instead of a 
clerk. The success of Greening and Co. is 
not a recondite or a revolutionary fact. It 
is simply the reduction to practice of the 
ideas that a man works rather better for 
himself than he will for other people, and 
that two horses pulling together can drag 
far more than the load of two horses pulliug 
separately. i 
How far the system can be extended is of 
course matter of opinion, but it seems, we 
think, applicable to most undertakings not 
requiring secrecy or the possession of some 
indivisible mental power. No system of 
co-operation would help to make a great 
writer, or doctor, or engineer earn more 
than he does, and it will be difficult to a 
ly the principle fully to affairs, which, like 
enhing or contracting, require some degree 
of secrecy. The Legislature, however, has 
of late provided for this last difficulty, firms 
being authorized to give shares in aid of 
wages, which shares involve no right of 
inspecting books. A delegate from the men, 
too, can be admitted easily enough into the 
interior of the concern, though the men 
themselves cannot, and the power of dis- 
missal, by far the greatest obstacle to the 
success of any co-operative scheme what- 
ever, may be exercised, as in the Govern- 
ment services, virtually through courts-mar- 
tial. As education advances confidence 
becomes more complete, and self-restraint, 
both as to gossip and as to exhibitions of 
temper, more a habit of the mind, and the 
managers of such societies know well that 
suspicion and temper are greater obstacles 
among Englishmen than any of those which 
capitalists suggest. One power undoubtedly 
will be lost, and that is the energy of des- 
potism. There is in some nfinds, and eg- 
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pecially in great administrative minds, a 
capacity which seems to be evoked only by 
absolute authority, and disappears whenever | 
anything intervenes between the volition | 
and the act. They succeed only when alone, 
fail when compelled to discuss, and if called 
on to persuade lose even their original force. 
Napoleon would make a wretched Cabinet 
Minister, and the greatest generals have 
failed whenever called on by circumstances 
to appeal to a council of war. The requi- 
site power is evolved only under the com- 
bined stimulus of perfect responsibility and 
unquestioned power. But then this loss, 
which we admit to be very real, is one which 
must be encountered in any partnership, 
and has no special relation to co-operative 
association, least of all to that form of it 
which Mr. Hughes on Monday advocated 
so well, and which is based on the assump- 
tion that obedience and copartnership can | 
be made reconcilable. Indeed it has no | 
special relation to any form of it, for nothing | 
prevents an association from adopting the | 
presidential form of government, and making 
its chief administrator irremovable during a | 
term of months or years. Some of the | 





French copartnerships, we believe, do that, | 
with the best results on their profits, and no | 
material injury to their own energy and | 


heartiness in the work. In fact there is no | 
substantial reason why, in any case in which 
partnership is admissible at all or can hope 
to contend with individual capacity, the 
partnership should not include the workmen, 
and there is this reason for it. The old re- 
lation of employer and employed is dead 
and buried, and we have either to find a 
new one now, or to pass through a period of 
industrial anarchy until one at last presents 
itself. Industrial undertakings have grown 
too large for individual agreements with 
individuals, and while the masses employed 
on every work have found in their numbers 
a secret of power, the master has not found 
the secret of vigilant supervision. He has 
to face combination and carelessness, both 
together, and on their largest scale. Co- 
operation as practised by Greening and Co. 
ends combination, for even illogical En- 
glishmen dislike combining against them- 
selves, and see clearly that striking for 
wages to be paid by all to each is not a pay- 
ing process; and carelessness ends, too, for 
every man employed becomes an overseer. 
John may be as careless as possible, but if 
Tom is careless too, and John himself pays 
for the earelessness, he thinks Tom’s head 
ought to be punched, while Tom is just as 
keensighted to his comrade’s laches. En- 
lightened self-interest, on which the Times 
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relies, is aroused to the highest degree, and - 
something else besides, which, if Christianity 
is not a dream and the theory of cohesion a 
baseless illusion, has a separate and a per- 
ceptible force. 


From The Saturday Review, 26th May. 
ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 


Ir war is to come, England may reckon 
confidently on keeping out of it. She will 
not only be neutral, but the war will be of 
a kind that is exceedingly unlikely to raise 
any of the difficult questions which some- 
times involve neutrals in embarrassment. 
It is scarcely probable that there should 
even be a echata, and all the combatants 
will want near home the few ships they 
have got, and will not come to create em- 
barrassment to the authorities of English 
ports. No result of the war is likely to 
affect us much, and we can afford to let the 
Continental Powers settle how the map of 
Europe shall be remodelled, so far as it is 
likely to be altered. This makes it very 
easy for us to be calm and impartial at this 
critical time when war may break out ‘any 
day, and any suggestions we may offer have 
the recommendation of being disinterested, 
and of not having been dictated by hope or 
fear. But, on the other hand, we cannot 
hope to have much influence, and it is very 
much to be desired that our diplomatists 
may not have been pretending to have an 
influence which every one knows they have 
really not got. That we should do what 
we can for the maintenance of peace is 
very right, and England has sufficient 
claims on the attention of all the combat- 
ants to invite them to consider with her 
whether their differences cannot be adjust- 
ed. But this is the utmost that she can ask, 
or that she need wish to ask. She is rapidly 
ceasing to be a European Power in the 
sense in which she was a European Power 
in the daysof WELLINGTON. She is now 
an Asiatic Power, a maritime Power, an 
oceanic Power, much more than a European 
one. The affairs of Burmah, of Affghan, 
of Nepaul, are of more importance to her 
than the affairs of Wurtemburg and Hano- 
ver and Hesse-Cassel. To keep the road 
to India open through Egypt is far more 
necessary to her than to insist that this or 
that little Rhenish stronghold shall not be * 
long to France. Her chief interest in re- 
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the aggressions of Russia on Constan- 
tinople is not to protect the mouth of the 
Danube or to neutralize the Euxine or to 
help the Rayahs of Turkey, but to impress 
on the Mahommedan populations under her 
rule or adjacent to her territories that her 
strength is unbroken, and that she can rule 
them with a rod of iron if necessary. It 
makes exceedingly little difference to us 
whether we are lightly spoken of and our 
restige is pronounced to be at an end 
in the beer-gardens of Munich and the cafés 
of Florence; but it is of vital moment to 
us that at Lucknow and Peshawur we 
should still be thought quite sure to win in 
a struggle, if a struggle is forced on us. 
We are also a nation of traders and of car- 
riers, and we are rich because we trade 
with every nation, and carry the goods of 
all the world. Some of the greatest na- 
tions of the Continent are, in this respect, 
of the least importance to us. With great 
pain and difficulty we have managed to 
make a commercial treaty with Euuis. 
We have a Budget, of which two main 
features are that, to carry out the treaty, 
wine is to be taxed in a new way, and tim- 
ber is not to be taxed at all; and then, 
when we have done our part, we are told 
that Austria hesitates to do her part, and 
thinks that, if she is to find money for war, 
she must find it through protective duties. 
Lastly, we have Oceanic interests; and 
parts of ourselves, members of our families, 
homes of our brothers and our children, are 
separated from us by half the globe, and 
must be linked to us by our making our 
paths sure and undisputed on the highway 
of nations. The taking of a New Zealand 
oy is more to us than the taking of Diippel. 
tis not because we are more selfish than 
we used to be that we care less for the 
Continent than we used to do, and inter- 
fere less in its affairs; but because we have 
new things to think of, new sympathies to 
absorb us, new interests to protect. The 
Americans wisely hold off altogether from 
European affairs, for they have a world of 
their own to attend to. We cannot hold 
off altogether, for we are too near the 
Continent ; but we hold off more and more, 
for we too are gaining a new world washed 
by Indian and Southern seas. 

The efforts, therefore, that British diplo- 
matists may make, at a‘time like the pres- 
ent, to preserve peace, cannot derive very 
much weight from the fact that it isin the 
name of England that they are made. For 
not only is England rapidly ceasing to take 
any active part in the affairs of Europe, 
but her diplomatic efforts are obviously 
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made, not merely to effect the special aim 
to which they are directed, but also in order 
that those who live in diplomatic circles 
may agree that the right thing has been 
done. Lord CLARENDON is expected to go 
through a certain amount of decorous ac- 
tivity to save the Continent from war, not 
only that war may be averted, but that 
English diplomacy may not seem to have 
faded altogether out of existence. The 
traditions of the Foreign Office demand 
that the representatives of the Five Great 
Powers shall, on important occasions, step 
forward and consult for the common . 
Lord CLARENDON would be thought to be 
doing less than, as a representative of one 
of these Powers, he ought to be doing, if 
he did not now do as much as possible in 
the way of talRing and writing on behalf 
of peace. We still think it desirable and 
natural that the English Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs should belong to the class 
from which European diplomatists are ordi- 
narily taken, and our relations with the 
Continent are still so numerous and com- 
plicated that this may very probably be 
expedient. But the consequence is, that 
we appear to be more of a European Pows 
er than we are, because our diplomatists' 
ive us the air of holding our old place in 
Sengee diplomacy. And although we 
may quite expect to keep out of the war, 
still we cannot fail to be largely affected by 
it if it takes place. Our trade will suffer, 
our investments in Continental property 
will be depreciated, costly enterprises in 
which English capital is embarked will 
stand still, and will remain unfinished, or 
perhaps go to decay and break up. The 
affairs of the Continent can never cease to 
have the most powerful interest for us even 
while we gradually become more disin- 
clined, and in some sense more unable, to 
take an active part in them. Nor is this 
interest merely a material or a commercial 
one. It is also social and political. We 
cannot be indifferent to the spectacle of 
neighbouring nations rushing to arms, en- 
tering on new systems of government, up- 
holding new ideas, venturing on new crimes, 
courting ruin on a gigantic scale, or calling 
into play new elements of strength. The 
politics of the Continent offer a field of 
study and an inexhaustible source of in- 
struction, the value of which we cannot 
overrate. But in order to criticize Euro- 
pean politics rightly, and in order to ex- 
tract from them any philosophy that is bet- 
ter than twaddle, we must have some prin- 
ciples of criticism, and be on our guard 
against some of the errors into which insu- 
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lar ignorance or prejudice, or the.natural 
desire to say exactly what English readers 
can most easily take in, may so readily 
lead us. Ignorance is, of course, the root of 
all misjudging criticifm. We judge wrong- 
ly because we have not sufficient quan 
on which to form our judgment. But igno- 
rance takes many shapes and springs from 
very various causes. We are on the outside 
of all these Continental disturbances, and 
we are apt to judge of them simply as out- 
siders. Englishmen know that the war 


is a very serious matter, and long to pro- 


nounce or read opinions upon the parties to 
it; but they are content to judge them only 
from the outside, and exhibit those defects 
of judgment to which outsiders are most 
prone. 


Among these defects of judgment, some 





of the most obvious are those which spring 
from that want of imagination and that 
thirst for quick results, satisfying their pre- | 
possessions, to which all outsiders are so 
prone. In nothing is the thirst for quick 
results displayed so strikingly as in the lan- | 
guage held at _ about the Emperor | 
APOLEON. We do not want to mix our-| 
selves up in European politics, but we want 
to have them shaped in such a way as will | 
please us. Now it has occurred to some 
of us that this wish might be most conveni- | 
ently realized if we could but find a very 
powerful European State that could keep 
the rest in order, but would consent to act 


as we advised and recommended. We have | 
selected France to play this part. Every 
mecning we read that peace is most desira- 
ble, and that if the Emperor would but 
speak the words we should have peace. 
The mode in which peace would be secured 
would be, that France should threaten to 
make war on any Power that broke the 
peace ; and that, guided by English wisdom, 
the French army should be sent over the 
Continent to make things quiet. France 
is not to get anything by this. She is 
forbidden to acquire any new territory ; 
she is to be purely unselfish; she is to 
find the money and the men, and Eng- 
land is to furnish nothing but sound advice ; 
and then the results on which England has 
set her fancy would be rapidly and, so far 
as England went, most cheaply secured. 
How childish this must seem to este, 
and more especially to the EMPEROR, even 
those who use such language would per- 
ceive, if they took the trouble to reflect for 
& moment on what they were saying. Nor 
are the errors much less serious into which 
an utter want of imagination leads English 
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critics. They cannot see the war for a 
single instant as Italians and Germans see 
it. They sit down quite gravely and show 
the Italians that I is making an arith- 
metical mistake. They think they can 

rove to demonstration that a war for 

enetia will not pay. They are exceed- 
ingly sensible, and they know it, and let it 
be seen that they know it. But it is not 
these admirable advisers who are going to 
war, but the Italians, who are by no means 
in a condition of common sense, and are 
breathing the very different atmosphere of 
a burning, fiery excitement. That a nation 
like Italy cannot keep itself together at all 
unless it feels the excitement of a noble 
om e and of a sublime daring, is not the 

ind of theory these critics like to encour- 
age. England .pays the interest of her 
consolidated debt+ without any insane wish 
to take anybody’s fortresses, and why should 
not Italy do as England does? As to Ger- 
many, again, we are told morning after 
morning that the two German Powers are 
doing nothing more than quarrel over their 
plunder, and are scrambling for the ill-got- 
ten prize of the Duchies. It is quite true 
that the first beginnings of war came from 
the differences of Austria and Prussia about 


Holstein, but the very slightest sympathy 


with the feelings of Germans would suggest 
how very far things have now advanced 
ginnings. Austria has 


not strained her resources, called nearly a 


million of men to be ready for battle, obliged 
herself to court her outlying nationalities, 
appealed to the fitful enthusiasm of Bohe- 
mians and Poles,in order merely that she 
may retain the supremely uncomfortable 
position which the Convention of Gastein 
gave her in Holstein. She is doing all this 
that she may take an advantageous oppor- 
tunity of deciding whether her whole exist- 
ence shall be an existence of sufferance, 
and whether, among the German popula- 
tions whom she rules or influences, the 
manners, the feelings, and the religion that 
are dear to her, shall be stifled and over- 
shadowed by the advancing supremacy of 
her rival in the North. Austria may be 
right or wrong, wise or foolish, in thinking 
of war now to determine this issue ; but at 
any rate it is a great issue, an issue worthy 
of a supreme effort of heroism, and not a 
paltry issue like that of the dominion of 
the Duchies. How can the Continentals 
care for exhortations to peace that come 
from peacemakers utterly unable to under- 
stand the causes of the war? 
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From The Saturday Review, May 19. 
THE CONGRESS. 


PEACE is so paramount an object that it 
may be excusable to attempt to preserve it 
by the use of even cumbrous and dangerous 
machinery. A Congress or a Conference 
may perhaps furnish Governments which 
are hesitating on the verge of war with a 
pretext for retracing their steps without too 
obvious a compromise of their dignity. It 
is impossible, however, that the Powers 
which are really or ostensibly neutral should 
devise any solution which was not previous} 
open to the different parties in the quarre 

here was indeed a time when the consent 
of the Great Powers was considered to give 
a valid title to dominions allotted by the 
decision of a European Congress; but the 
events of half a century have destroyed the 
Federal organization which followed the 

eat war; and, with the aid of the French 

MPEROR’S acts and words, they have 
largely dislocated the elaborate settlement 
of 1814 and 1815. More modern adjust- 
ments have been still less fortunate, as the 
arbitrators have either neglected to enforce 
their award, or deliberately counteracted the 
effect of their own recent decisions. The ink 
of the signatures to the Convention of Paris 
was scarcely dry when France began to con- 
cert with Russia the means of disturbing an 
arrangement which represented the policy of 
England. The Danubian Principalities were 
united, because Lord PALMERSTON had in- 
duced the Conference to separate them; 
and it was only through the firmness of the 
English Government that Russia was pre- 
vented from resuming the territory which 
would have given her access to the left 
bank of the Danube. The most conspicuous 
instance, however, of the futility of a terri- 
torial adjustment made by the authority of 
a Conference ought to be especially present 
to the minds of the plenipotentiaries who 
may now attempt a similar task. The ex- 
isting complications in Europe may be 
directly traced to the unwise and vexatious 
treaty which was excogitated by the Great 
Powers in 1852. England, France, and 
Russia, with the consent of Austria, of Prus- 
sia, and of the principal minor States of 
Germany, undertook to determine the suc- 
cession to the Danish Crown and the future 
disposition of the Elbe Duchies. The in- 
tention of all parties was to obviate the 
struggle which ultimately arose mainly from 
their unauthorized interference. Like other 
assemblages of the same nature, the Con- 
ference took no account either of the rights 
or of the wishes of those who were princi- 
pally concerned. Schleswig and Holstein 





accordingly seized the first opportunity of 
protesting against an intrusive dynasty; 
and the German nation forced their Govern- 
ments to retract or repudiate their own 
solemn acts. With less excuse, the Em- 
peror,of the FRENCH intimated, at an early 
period of the negotiations, that the first 
treaty which he had signed after his acces- 
sion to supreme power was invalid or prac- 
tically obsolete. Russia was unwilling to 
take active measures in favour of Denmark, 
and England alone consistently supported 
a policy which had in the first instance 
been erroneous. It is not easy to under- 
stand why any future settlement of terri- 
torial disputes should be more permanent. 
A potentate who publicly announces his 
hatred of the Treaties of Vienna will be 
ready to express a similar feeling whenever - 
an international compact forms an obstacle 
to his policy for the time, or to the aggran- 
dizement of his country. 

If it be true that the Conference will con- 
sider the questions of Venetia, of the Elbe 
Duchies, and of German Federal Reform, it 
must be supposed that Austria has begun to 
contemplate the possibility of making large 
concessions to Italy. That such a result 
should follow the quarrel about Schleswig 
and Holstein, and the levy of 700,000 men, 
would be in the highest degree surprising. 
Venetia might have been yielded with a 
better grace any time within the last six 
years; nor could the sacrifice in any degree 
tend to settle or to simplify the earlier dis- 
pute with Prussia. It would be better to 
treat directly with Italy than to invite an 
arbitration ; unless, indeed, the Great Pow- 
ers are to award a territorial compensation 
in some more convenient quarter. The 
Danubian Principalities, which have recent- 
ly elected a Prussian prince as their Sove- 
reign, have often been destined by rumour 
to the purpose of counterbalancing the loss 
of Venetia ; but Russia would almost certain- 
ly oppose an arrangement which would give a 
» ts Power absolute control of the mouth of 
the Danube; nor is it — that,'after the 
recent discussions on the Government of the 
provinces, the Conference could arbitrarily 
dispose of a population of four millions, 
which has not only rights of its own, but 
legal relations with Turkey. Another con- 
jecture has suggested Silesia as the _ of 
Venice on the one side, and of Schleswig 
and Holstein on the other. But it may be 
confidently asserted that no Prussian King 
or Minister will venture to propose the 
abandonment of the most valued conquest 
of Freperick the Great. The Germans 
of Silesia, too, stand higher in the scale of 
nations than the mongrel inhabitants of the 
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Lower Danube, and it would be almost im- 
possible to transfer their allegiance without 
consulting their wishes. If the Conference 
recommences the work of NAPOLEON I. and 
of the Congress of Vienna by treating 
provinces as subjects of diplomatic barter, 
all honest politicians will hope that their ef- 
forts may end in ignominious failure. In 
the meantime, the presence of an English 
plenipotentiary at the Conference will cause 
a certain amount of suspicion and anxiety. 

Two years ago, Austria and Prussia, hav- 
ing then the entire Confederation at their 
back, scornfully rejected the interference of 
England on the question of Schleswig and 
Holstein. Having afterwards completed 
the conquest of the Duchies, they professed 
to hold trem by an unencumbered title ; and 
it is strange that, because that-they have 
quarrelled over the booty, they should now 
invite or accept foreign arbitration. If it 
were possible to submit the dispute to the 
judgement of astatesmanlike and perfectly 
disinterested umpire, he would pochalty re- 
commend the incorporation of the provinces 
in the Prussian monarchy. The object would 
not be the attainment of poetic justice, but 
the conclusion of an arrangement which 
would ultimately be best for the people of 
the Duchies, for Germany, and for Europe. A 
more plausible plan would be to consult the 
representative of the Duchies, and to yield 
to their wishes if they insisted on provin- 
cial independence and on the hereditary 
claims of the House of AuGusTENBURG. 
A Conference is not likely to adopt the 
largest and most durable policy ; and per- 
haps, in the hope of conciliating ill-in- 
formed opinion and of weakening Prussia 
and Germany, the neutral plenipotentiaries 
will blunder into the creation of another in- 
significant State. If Prussia accepts such 
asettlement, it will be evident that as in 
1850, the Government has at the last moment 
been frightened by the armaments of Aus- 
tria, and perhaps by the demeanour of the 
secondary Governments. A measure which 
tended to perpetuate German divisions 
would almost compensate M. Turers and 
the French Liberals for the annexation of 
Venetia to the kingdom of which it natu- 
rally forms a part ; yet, it must be coafessed 
that, if the Congress realizes the hopes of 
its advocates, it will have done irreparable 
injury to the cause of national independence 
and of European peace. 


If the Germans choose to allow a coterie 
of alien statesmen to dictate to them the 
constitution of their own Federal League, 
no foreigner has the right to interfere except 
by the expression of an astonishment but little | 
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tempered by respect. England has as much 
moral right to declare for or against a Ger- 
man Parliament, as the Diet of Frankfort to 
express an opinion on the Ministerial Bill 
for the redistribution of seats in England 
and Scotland. An English plenipotentiary 
would, however, have no oblique or corrupt 
motive, although his attempts to promote or 
impede German unity might fairly be re- 

led as impertinent. The participation of 


Beene in the controversy bears an entirely 


different aspect. The Emperor NAPOLEON 
will consent to tighten the bonds of German 
Federalism, or to recognize the supremacy 
of Prussia, only on condition of a fine to be 
paid to France for the aggrandizement of 
an independent neighbour. It is absurd to 
argue that the balance of power would be 
disturbed by the organization of a great 
central Federation. The Germans are not 
bound to remain helpless and divided be- 
cause France or Russia might become rela- 
tively less powerful for mischief. Their hon- 
our, however, and their national unity are 
in their own keeping, and it is impossible to 
prevent them from submitting, if they so 
choose, to the grossest usurpation of au- 
thority. With three or four apparently 
impracticable tasks to accomplish, the 
Conference will meet under doubtful 
auspices. A week ago Lord CLARENDON 
told the House of Lords that the conversa- 
tions which had been held on the subject of 
a possible pacification were not sufficiently 
serious or substantial to deserve the title of 
negotiations. He had previously intimated 
in the plainest language his conviction that, 
in desiring peace, England stood alone in 
Europe. There is little reason to suppose 
that his opinions have been changed by the 
project of a Conference. The scheme is 
proposed by a monarch who has for months 
carefully abstained from using his influence 
to prevent the impending war. His recent 
proclamation to his countrymen was univer- 
sally understood as a menace to the gene- 
ral peace; and the only practical conse- 

uence which is expected to follow from the 
Deufisenee is the annexation of some bor- 
der territory to France. It would perhaps 
not have been justifiable to refuse the con- 
currence of England in a scheme which 
purported to postpone or avert a formida- 
ble war; but there is too much reason to 
fear that the parties to the Conference ma 
become entangled with engagements whic 
can neither be performed in accordance with 

rudence and justice, nor repudiated with 
Rooter If Prussia, Austria, and Italy really 
desire peace, they can lay down their arms 
without the aid of any Congress. 
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BAIT FOR THE IRON HORSE. 


Tue Iron Horse, that gallant steed, 
To go must have the means ; 

His food — although he wants no feed 
Of corn, or any beans. 

He grazes not, that Iron Grey, 
Whom never mare did foal ; 

Nor do you for him store your hay : 

- His provender is coal. 


The surface of this English ground, 
Coal measures underlie ; 

Well-named, for there doth coal abound 
In measured quantity. 

Which, at our present pace, if we 
Continue to consume, 

The Horse of Iron starved will be 
Long ere the crack of doom. 


Of Englend’s wealth, of England’s might, 
Coal is the needful source ; 

From coal our towns derive their light — 
To coal we owe our force. 

Yet do we half the world as well 
With Jight and force supply. 

For alien cash the coal we sell — 
Which that cash ne’er should buy. 
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The Prodigal his candle burnt, 
At once at either end ; 
From his example we have dearnt, 
How fuel to expend. 
Prosperity’s tremendous blaze 
Is fed by coal, no doubt ; 
And would forthwith, if we could raise 
No. more of it, go out. 


How long ere all our looms are still, 
Our — cold, each one ? 

How much yet longer hath, O M111, 
Our Iron Horse to run ? 

What tons.on tons are yearly drawn, 
By millions, from our store 

Of fast decreasing coal, which gone, 
That Horse will go no more ! 


The cost of meat is something dire, 
As costly, soon or late, 

Tt may be soon, will grow the fire 
In the domestic grate. 

Joun Bury may have to blow his nail 
Ere many winters roll. 

Lest food the Iron Horse should fail, 
Economise your coal! 


. 


—Punch. 





SprecHes By AN Oxtp Smoxer. —No, 
Madam, I don’t call that young lady plain. I 
never use middle terms to express extremes. 
Would you term a bull-dog plain, for example ? 

The Gorilla is not plain, but very far from 
plain. So, on the other hand, is your daughter. 
On the other hand, I say, Ma’am. No compli- 
ment; only an illustration. 

Indeed, the fact is that a plain girl is gener- 
ally more eligible than a pretty one. Beauty 
is nothing when you’re used to it; which is 
very soon. Itis gone in a year or two, and 
leaves behind it —what? Generally what men 
go to Clubs to escape from, Ma’am. 

A plain wife has no beauty to lose—and 
with it all her husband’s liking. Plainness 
washes and wears — and doesn’t paint, Ma’am. 





Plain good looks, resulting from mental quali- 
ties, will last a lifetime. A middle-aged lady, 
once a plain girl, is commonly no less hand- 
some than most other middle-aged ladies, and 
often handsomer. She may still look as well 
as ever she did, when the belle of former ball- 
rooms may have shrunk into a Sycorax, or 
swollen into a grampus. 

A plain woman and a plain joint; both well 
dressed in their way. None of your French 
kickshaws and toys. That is what I say to my 
a Ma’am. 

also say that when a man marries a plain 

woman with his eyes open, he cannot be delud- 

. by appearances into marrying a fool.— 
unch, 





832 TWO HUNDRED POUNDS. 


Two Huxprep Pounps.—The following, 
from the life of Johnson, is striking. Sir John 
Hawkins, who, though he may not compete 
with Boswell as a biographer, was chosen by 
Johnson as his executor in preference to Bos- 
well, was first a successful solicitor, next an ac- 
tive and experienced magistrate, and knew the 
world much and widely. Had he come down 
to us only as the active and useful Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, the following extract would 
have been often quoted and well known. But 
as coming from an author who could not write 
a biography so well as Boswell, nor a history of 
music so well as Burney, — which is all we know 
of Sir John Hawkins, — it is quite forgotten :— 
“The chances [of eluding conviction] are these : 
1. That the offender is not discovered, or, if 
discovered, not apprehended. 2. That the per- 
son injured is not both willing and able to pros- 
ecute him. 3. That the evidence is not sufli- 
cient for the finding of the bill, or if it be, 4. 
That the indictment is so framed as that the of- 
fender cannot be convicted on it; or, 5. That 
the witnesses to support it may die, or be pre- 
vailed upon to abscond, or to soften their testi- 
mony ; or, 6. They may be entangled or made 
to contradict themselves, or each other, in a 
cross-examination by the prisoner’s counsel ; or, 
7. Amild judge; or, 8 An ignorant or per- 
verse jury; 9. A recommendation to mercy ; 
or, 10. Appeals to the public by states of his 
case in pamphlets, or newspaper paragraphs, 
which the Newgate solicitors know very well 
how to get drawn. 11. Practices with a jury 
to obtain a declaration that some of them were 
_ dissatisfied with the verdict. 12. A motion in 
arrest of judgment. 13. A writ of error 
grounded on some defect or mistake on the face 
of the record. 14. An escape; and lastly, in- 
terest to procure a pardon. [What follows is 
a note on the last word.] To this purpose, and 
as a caveat against seeking redress for injuries 
by going to law, I recollect a saying of a very 
sagacious and experienced citizen, Mr. Selwin, 
who was formerly a candidate for the office of 
chamberlain, aad missed it only by seven votes 
out of near seven thousand: —‘ A man,’ says 
he, ‘ who deliberates about going to law, should 
have, first, a good cause; secondly, a good 

urse ; thirdly, an honest and skilful attorney ; 
ourthly, good evidence: fifthly, able counsel ; 
sixthly, an upright judge; seventhly, an intel- 
ligent jury ; aud with all these on his side, if he 
has not, eighthly, good luck, it is odds but he 
miscarries in his suit.’ The same person told 
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me the following story: He was once request- 
ed by a man under sentence of death in New- 
gate, to come and see him in his cell; and, in 
—_ humanity, he made him avisit. The man 

riefly informed him that he had been tried and 
convicted of felony, and was in daily expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the warrant for his execu- 
tion ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘I have 200/. and you are 
a man of character, and had the court-interest 
when you stood for chamberlain; I should 
therefore hope it is in your power to get me off.’ 
Mr. Selwin was struck with so strange an appli- 
cation, and to account for it asked if there were 
any alleviating circumstances in his case; the 
man peevishly answered, No — but that he had 
inquired into the history of the place where he 
was, and could not find that any one who had two 
hundred pounds was ever hanged. Mr. Selwin 
told him it was out of his power to help him, 
and bade him farewell —* which,’ added he, 
‘he did ;’ for he found means to escape punish- 
ment.” — We all know that publications of the 
class of ‘Jonathan Wild,’ ‘ The Beggars’ Ope- 
ra,’ &c. throw out more than hints of such a 
state of things as above described. These hints 
are neglected : but we may begin to pay more 
respect to them when we find them backed by 
such stories from a Quarter-Sessions Judge. 
—Atheneum. 


A correspondent informs the Times that in 
Switzerland the telegraph is the property of 
the State, an office is established in almost every 
village, and the charge is uniform, one franc 
for twenty-five words, irrespective of distance. 
The despatches are printed, and the establish- 
ment yields a large revenue to Government. 
The writer advocates a similar system in Eng- 
land, where the need for it is much greater than 
in Switzerland, and where the profit would be 
enormous. We have repéatedly pressed , this 
idea upon the public as one which would equal- 
ize facilities of communication, greatly increase 
trade, and yield a revenue which Mr. Gladstone 
may apply if he pleases to reduce the national 
debt. At present our messages are badly sent 
at dear rates, whole districts are without tele- 
graphs, and the State gains nothing.—Spectator. 
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